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Sell TWO Electric Clocks 
instead of ONE! 


This combination 
makes it easy 


TeLaLarmM and Loyat, launched last month, are sell- 
ing like wildfire! We knew they would. They’re right 
in every respect. Possibly you didn’t realize, at first, 
the perfect combination-sale that these clocks and 
their prices make possible. 

Clever retailers are pushing the two of them to- 
gether . . . pointing out that Telalarm stands guard 
day and night upstairs, while Loyal chimes away 
waking hours downstairs . . . emphasizing the fact 
that both can be bought at the new low prices for 
what one such clock would have cost a few weeks ago. 
That sales strategy means two clocks to a customer 
instead of one — two profits — two salesmen in two 

, important rooms in the home daily demonstrating the 
TELECHRON SELF-STARTING “TELALARM"” need for electric accuracy and convenience in other 


rooms as well. 

















TO RETAIL AT $ Q 95 Telalarm is listed as 711, a lucky number for any 
; ms man who stocks it! It almost sells itself, with its hand- 

No. 711. Non-tarnishing “Dura-silver- oe a 99 > ; 
iow” inelél cian with iad Seabaiivilaia. WITH some case of Dura-silver-alloy (won't stain or tar- 
Five inches high. Dial luminated by TLLUMINATED nish )—its dial lighted by a little Mazda lamp (rheo- 
small Mazda lamp with rheostat control DIAL stat control for bright or dim)— its pleasant alarm 
for bright or dim. bell—and its silent, self-starting Telechron motor. 


Loyal packs a potent sales-punch, too — case of 
finest Honduras mahogany, Colonial design—$22.74, 
with hour and half-hour strike — $29.75, with mellow 
Westminster chimes — the lowest prices ever put on 
such a product! 

Everybody needs an alarm clock. Everybody wants 
a chime clock. And, of course, a Hostess model for 
the kitchen. You can do wonders with these—backed 
by big-space advertising in national magazines. Let 
the coupon show you how. 


Telechron is the trade-mark, registered in the U. S. Pat. Off., of the 
Warren Telechron Company, : 


The Revere Clock Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, manufactures 
strike and chime clocks with Telechron motors, priced up to $650. 








REVERE SELF-STARTING TAMBOUR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
TO RETAIL AT $ 75 WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY 
| 19 Main Street, Ashland, Massachusetts 


“Toya.” Colonial design, Case of Hon- Please send me information on Telechron Electric Clocks and 








: ae details of your Authorized Dealer Franchise. 
duras mahogany, 184%" wide. No, 800, WITH 
with Westminster chimes, $29.75. No. WESTMINSTER Name 
500, hour and half-hour strike, $22.75. CHIMES, $29.75 Address ey eee 
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rubber-cap 
conscious 


keep on 
giving them 
the best.... 
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Soft Rubber Handle Caps 





RUBBER HANDLE 
TROUBLE LAMP 


S-820—Indispensable to motorists, 
householders, campers. Sturdy wire 
guard with practical hook, re- 
flector, rubber handle cap and 20 
feet of husky rubber covered wire. 
Also comes assembled, with the 
cord. A sure sales stimulant! 





WALL TOGGLE 


Single pole, double pole or 3-way 
switch. 10-ampere, 125 volt; fast 
on the trigger; the OFF and ON 
are unmistakably clear. Stock and 
display this popular BEAVER item 
for Fall business! 
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J-728....Long Handled 
J-628....Short Handled 
3/16”... .9/32”....21/64"... .13/32” 


The public at large is SOLD on rubber caps 
for heavy appliances. Dealers and their sales- 
men, central station men... EVERYONE 
in the electrical field now realizes the 
MERCHANDISING advantage of this in- 
genious new sales incentive. BEAVER Rub- 
ber Handle Caps, with their many distinctive 
features and their fine, upstanding ruggedness, 
make ANY appliance a better appliance! 
You should have samples at once, so you can 
see their decided improvements and judge for 
yourself. Wire us, or the agent or representa- 
tive nearest you. 


Beaver Mig. Co. 


625 North Third Street. Newark, N. J. 
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Tre RANGE is Mext - 


MS: Consumer buys an electric refrigerator because it gives her service, 
i convenience and luxury which she cannot obtain from an ice box. She wants 
it and therefore she pays the price asked for it. And this is true of all electrical 
appliances and equipment. Because electrical appliances are costly to develop and 
produce they must be sold at prices high in comparison with the goods they replace. 
A sad iron can still be bought for,a few cents. An automatic electric iron sells for 
$5.75 and up. Nobody questions the price since the value is apparent. 

'No electrical appliance has ever been marketed because it was cheaper than 
something else. The electrical product with the greatest number of performance 
features is the one which most rapidly achieves market acceptance. It also makes 
the most friends for itself and engenders the widest word of mouth advertising. 
The price should be whatever will cover, with a profit, the cost of production, the 
cost of market promotion and the cost of distribution, including margins for the 
retailer that will permit him to do a selling job. 


HIS is not only logical but is confirmed by the experience of the industry with 
every device it has produced and marketed. 
Why then throw logic in the waste basket and turn our back on experience? 
Many utility merchandisers are doing just that today when they demand cheaper 
ranges. They are asking for electric ranges that will compete in price with a gas 
range. Manufacturers to meet this demand are shipping ranges that are stripped of 
the distinctive features that lift the electric range out of all competition. And these 
stripped ranges of insufficient capacity and without automatic control devices 
satisfy nobody,—maker, seller or user. They cannot be as cheap as a gas range in 
price and they cannot give that distinctive quality of service that should make every 
user a booster. They cost as much to sell as the better models and there cannot 


possibly be enough margin in the price to advertise and sell them properly at a 
profit. 


TILITIES now offering an allowance for range wiring connection have been 

accused of cutting prices through this practice. Yet the companies who first 
initiated this policy wiil extend the allowance only when a full automatic range is 
installed. It is their experience that satisfactory range service to the customer 
depends on a high-class, high-priced, many-featured product. 

And they are right. The public will buy the electric range, pay the price and 
brag about it to their friends for the same reasons they have bought and paid for 
and bragged about the electric refrigerator. And those reasons are not price 
reasons. 

The range is ripe for industry promotion. It should be the load, sales volume 
and profit builder of tomorrow. But it cannot be unless we stop fingering price 
tags on gas ranges. It cannot be without higher prices, every dollar justified by 
extra conveniences and unequaled sales features. Without higher prices we can 
have neither the quality, the margin nor the promotional money necessary to do 


the job. 


EDITor. 
































The author of this article 
clocking the time of an iron- 
ing operation on the Thor 
ironer in her home laboratory. 


Tie }RONER 


HE supreme need of the American home today 
is the economic education of the American woman. 
If the American home is to meet the competition of 
the delicatessen and the restaurant, the ready-to-wear 
shop and the commercial laundry, and the home to escape 
degenerating into the dormitories which line the streets 
of cities which are going in for modern kitchenette apart- 
ments, then the American woman must be made to see 
that homemaking is a wealth-creating process eco- 
nomically no different in principle from that of job- 
holding in a store, office or factory. 
In the home, the family wealth is created directly; in 
a job it is created indirectly. Ultimately, there is no dif- 
ference in the ends attained if a woman works an hour in 
a store or office; earns fifty cents during that time; pays 
the half-dollar to her laundry for washing and ironing, 
or if she works an hour in her own home laundry and 
does her own washing and ironing. If her time is worth 
money in the first case, then it is also worth money in 
the second. The great difference between the two is to 
be found in the fact that the time of the overwhelming 
majority of women if spent working in the home with 
modern machinery would earn more for her family than 
if it were spent earning money and buying factorv-made 
things for it. Men and women generally do not know 
that this is a fact and therefore think of labor-saving 
machinery for the home as falling in the class of 
luxuries. Yet they have all come to recognize that labor- 
saving machinery in offices and factories are money- 
making investments. 
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If the sale of ironers, to take one _ labor-saving 
domestic machine, were promoted primarily on_ this 
basis, thousands of families who now believe they can- 
not afford such “luxuries” could be made to see that the 
amount spent for a good electric ironer is a money- 
making investment. 

This fact will have to be dramatized. The average 
woman is not enamored of the subtleties of economic 
arguments. But the fact itself can be demonstrated and 
ought to be the foundation upon which the advertising 
and selling appeal is based. 

Few homes today have ironers. The ironing in the 
average family is done either with an iron or by a 
laundry. Yet my own records show that there is hardly 
any piece of machinery in my home which has paid 
larger dividends upon the investment made in it. And 
the convenience and comfort has therefore been secured 
without cost. 

The ironer in my home today represents an investment 
of $84.00. Assuming that this money had been invested 
in something else—a good first mortgage, for instance— 
this sort of investment would have earned at 6%, $5.04 
each year. A charge for interest on the money put into 
the ironer of $5.04 per year or a little over 9 cents per 
week, should therefore be made. 

Based upon my experience with other household ma- 
chinery, I estimate that it will last. with reasonable care. 
for from 12 to 15 years. Making some allowance, how- 
ever, for possible repairs. the depreciation and repairs 
should probably be estimated at about 10 per cent per 
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An Analysis of the Economy and 


Earning Power of the Ironer 


in the Home from Laboratory 


Studies and Field Investigation 


By Mrs. Ralph Borsod1 


year, which figures out a trifle over 16 cents per week. 

In order to take care of our ironing—which is con- 
siderably heavier than that in the average family of five 
owing to the size of the house and the quantity of enter- 
taining we do, we use the ironer about three hours each 
week. I pay my laundress 50 cents per hour which makes 
the cost of labor approximately $1.50 each week. It con- 
sumes about 3.7 kilowatts of current each week at a cost 
of about 14.8 cents per week. This may be a little below 
the average because my kw.hr. rate is only a little more 
than 4 cents. 

We have an exceptionally steady and hard-working 
laundress, and it took me considerable time to persuade 
her to give up using our electric iron because of the 
speed and quality of her work with it. But it never took 
her less than six hours to do the equivalent of the amount 
of work she afterwards did on our ironer. A test which 
I just recently made for the purpose of checking the dif- 
ference in time gave the following results: 


With Ironer With Iron 


i | en ree renee 5min. 9 min. 
© Fe FO Wi este sess in 4 * 
6 Men’s handkerchiefs 12” sq. ....... 25 “ s 
” Coftom Tee Gress... . 2. ces: o* o * 
SE ks es hs ete yes 44“ 
| re en ee ie y 


This would seem to indicate very definitely that the 
time used for ironing, as between the ironer and iron, is 
more than cut in half, the actual saving being greater if 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


In Electrical Merchandising for June, E. L. 
Hinchliff, assistant vice president in charge of 
sales, Middle West Utilities Company and 
chairman of the sub-committee on TIroners, 
N.E.L.A., analyzed the load value of the ironer 
and washer. The study showed an average in- 
crease of 204 kw.-nr. a year from domestic cus- 
tomers after the purchase of the home laundry 
unit. Mr. Hinchliff pointed out that much of 
the increase of revenue to the power company 
after the sale of the laundry unit came not from 
direct revenue due to the consumption of the 
ironer, but indirectly from a greater use of 
other current consuming home equipment: the 
refrigerator, the range, the water heater, a point 
confirmed by Mrs. Borsodi in the accompany- 
ing article. The two articles build up different 
aspects of the picture, together they deepen the 
conviction that in extent of market, in service 
to the user, in return to dealer and utility, the 
ironer is one of the great undeveloped poten- 
tials in the electrical appliance field. 
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TOP. Wringer post attachment ironer. 
ironer 1s, in the experience of a number of merchandisers, 
best used for introductory sales, the customer frequently 
trading in the wringer post model on a larger machine. 


This type of 


ABOVE. 1900 ironer on legs with easy rolling casters. 

As the kitchen background indicates troners of this type 

can be used wherever is most convenient and less the 

laundry is of an especially modern type the kitchen is 

often the room chosen for her ironing job by the house- 
wife. 


RIGHT. Easy table type ironer. Especially suitable 
where space is restricted the table type ironer can be 
stowed away in any convenient closet when not in use. 


the wash runs more heavily to flat work than to shirts 
and similar items. On the basis of labor alone, here was 
a saving of three hours or $4.50 each week. 

It is true that in the majority’of homes in this country 
there is no actual expenditure of cash each week for the 
time of a laundress since this work is done by the house- 
wife herself. But there is, as I have in all these articles 
tried to point out, a saving just as tangible as if it were 
in money paid out if the housewife’s time is saved and 
she uses it for other productive and creative tasks in the 
home. If she uses the two or three hours which the 
ironer would save her to bake a cake, to mix her own 
mayonnaise, and to freeze ice cream for dinner, she has 
been enabled to earn money which she otherwise would 
have spent with the baker, the grocer and the confec- 
tioner. In that time she could easily bake a cake on 
which she would save at least 50 cents; whip up a batch 
of mayonnaise upon which she would save another 50 
cents, and freeze a quart and a half of ice cream on which 
she would save still another 50 cents. As a matter of 
fact, I have been able to do all three of these things in less 
than an hour, using my mixing machine, my refrigerator 
for freezing the cream and the clock-controlled electric 
oven, because these appliances not only speeded up the 
work but enabled me to do much of the work on the three 
items simultaneously. Further, this represents one of the 
greatest economies which modern machinery enables the 
housewife to effect. If the average woman were to plan 
her work with half the skill with which our grandmothers 
planned their much more arduous labor, and tried to 
produce as many things as possible for herself, she 
could very easily earn over $1.00 an hour during every 
hour in which she labors. 


Cost of Ironing 


Returning now to the cost of ironing, I think it will be 
conceded that if 6 hours have to be spent on this work 
with an iron, this represents a cost of $3.00 per week, 
quite without regard to whether this money is actually 
spent for a laundress or merely taken from the time 
which might be spent on more directly productive work. 
On this basis, the current consumption for the iron ran 
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about 3.45 kilowatts per week and cost about 13.8 cents. 
Since the iron itself cost $6.00 and depreciates at about 
10 per cent per year, we have to include a charge of 36 
cents per year for interest on the investment and 60 cents 
for depreciation. Both amount to 96 cents which comes 
to nearly 2 cents per week. This amount probably is also 
sufficient to cover all costs on an efficient ironing board. 

Summarizing this comparison, the cost of ironing witl. 
the two different appliances is as follows: 





Fn MEL COC eee $1.50 $3.00 
Interest on investment ...... pot 02 
LO, ee 16 ie 
RE i kee yb ence $04.05 mi 14 

$1.80 $3.16 


This is a saving over and above labor and interest of 
$1.36 each week, or over 44 per cent of the cost of using 
an iron. At this rate of saving my ironer paid for itself 
in a little over 14 months. But it didn’t stop at that: it 
continued paying me a profit of $1.36 each week. 

Few manufacturers would hesitate to buy a new ma- 
chine which showed such a percentage of saving over an 
old one. I don't believe that the average sensible Amer- 
ican man or woman will hesitate either, when the facts 
are brought home to them. The real difficulty which I 
have in making women I know appreciate the significance 
of this point comes from their doubts as to the actuality 
of this saving. They doubt because the costs deal with 
very small sums, and because no one has awakened them 
to a realization of the economic value of their own time 
when working in their own homes. 

When we compare the cost of ironing at home with 
an electric ironer and of having this work done in a 
commercial laundry, the saving is even greater. To make 
this comparison, we will have to figure the amount the 
laundry charges for ironing by deducting the charge for 
washing only from the charge made for both ironing and 
washing. Since the price which is charged for wet wash 
by the laundry which I have used is + cents per pound, 
(which does not differ very greatly from that in other 
sections of the country), and the charge for what they 
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TOP. Conlon ironer with folding table 
top. Another solution of the problem of 
what to do with the ironer when not in 
use 1s offered by this model. 


ABOVE. ABC ironer mounted on stand 
with easy rolling casters. TIroner manu- 
facturers have developed good looking 
light weight equipment which is just as 
durable and efficient as the clumsy prod- 
uct of only a few years ago. 


LEFT. Apex ironer. With this model 
the ironing roll and shoe fold upright on 
the easily movable base, making storage 
between troning days casy and convenient. 








call “Thrift Service,” a service that includes ironing 
everything by machines, is 12 cents per pound, the charge 
for all the processes after washing is approximately 8 
cents per pound. The charge for the ironing only is prob- 
ably a little less than this, since the laundry has to dry 
the clothes, and if we allow a half cent for this, which is 
certainly liberal enough, then we can assume that the 
charge for ironing is approximately 74 cents per pound. 
On a thirty-pound bundle the charge for the ironing 
only is therefore about $2.25. 


Depreciation by Laundries 


One additional cost, however, has to be included :—the 
faster depreciation of the clothes when sent to a laundry 
than when washed and ironed at home. In spite of 
strenuous efforts on the part of the leaders of the com- 
mercial laundry industry, the quality of the service of 
nearly all laundries from this standpoint is far below 
their theoretical standard. According to the Consumers’ 
Research not a single machine laundry in New York 
measures up to this standard. Even if none of the 
laundry owners deliberately speeded up the washing 
process through the use of excessive quantities of clean- 
ing chemicals, the fact that their employees have no per- 
sonal interest in caring for the clothes they handle would 
prove sufficient to cause a faster depreciation than when 
the work is done at home. Carelessness in sorting the 
clothes, in the length time they are washed, in the tem- 
perature of the water, and in the quantity and quality of 
soap and chemicals used, is sufficient. The housewife’s 


self-interest lies in making the clothes last as long as 
possible—the laundry owner’s and worker’s self-interest 
lies in getting the work done as quickly as possible. 

My own records indicate the extra depreciation from 
wear and tear, from shrinking and losing clothes, during 
the time when I used the laundry to do all of my washing, 
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ran to approximately $1.50 each week. If this sum is 
added to the estimated cost of ironing—and about two- 
thirds of it, or $1.00 must be included since the ironing 
represents nearly two-thirds of the total laundry bill— 
then the actual cost of having the work of ironing done 
by the laundry is about $3.25 per week. 

Summarizing this, I estimate the costs as follows: 


Ironing 30 pounds by laundry....... + + aee 
Ironing at home on an ironer.......... 1.80 
$1.45 


This is a saving of 45 per cent—surely sufficient to 
warrant the investment in an ironer, especially since the 
$1.80 cost of ironing at home with an ironer includes an 
allowance for interest on the investment and for 50 cents 
per hour for the three hours spent in ironing. 

This is, however, a very conservative statement of 
what is involved. When a woman irons at home it 
doesn’t mean that she spends her three hours doing 
nothing but ironing. Actually, during the time she is 
ironing, she may be carrying on a number of other activ- 
ities, especially those having to do with the regular cook- 
ing for her household. If allowance were made for this 
in figuring the cost of ironing at home, the saving would 
be even greater. 

But even on the conservative basis I have used, the 
ironer would have paid for itself in less than thirteen and 
a half months, and thereafter continue to earn a profit 
of $1.45 each week. 


How Fifty Families Use Laundries 

A study which I have recently made of how the 
laundry problem is handled in 50 homes discloses an 
amazing variety of practices. All sorts of combinations 
are to be found, although the vast majority fall into two 
main groups, those who use commercial laundries to 
relieve them of the washing and of the ironing of flat 
work, and those who do all 
their washing and ironing at 
home. The dollars and cents 
problem which confronts these 
two important groups when 
they consider the purchase of 
washing machines and ironers 
is quite different. 

A homemaker in the first 
group can, according to my in- 
quiries, be shown that without 
spending any more time than 
she now does washing and 
ironing, she could do all the 
work at home, pay for a com- 
plete laundry unit and earn a 
profit on it out of what she 
saved in this way. 


Meadows Press Ironer. This 
ironer 1s of a newly devel- 
oped type having no roil, 
operating instead by a pres- 
sure plate and shoe. Can 
be had in either power or 
hand operated types. A table 
top is also available. 
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‘But the homemaker in the second group, 
who usually belongs to a considerably lower 
income group, would have to be shown that if 
she cuts down the time and strength she now 
gives to this heavy and unpleasant work, she 
could devote it to productive work at other 
things for which she is now spending money. 
In this way she could pay for an inexpensive 
home laundry unit out of savings in the 
amounts she spends at the bakers, the grocers, 
and the ready-to-wear stores. What she 
earned baking, canning, sewing and mending, 
would more than pay for her laundry equip- 
ment, and once that was paid for, then better 
equipment for doing this other work—an elez- 
tric range, a kitchen mixer and pressure 
cooker—could be purchased in the same way. 
This process could continue until the home 
had become fully equipped and virtually self- 
sufficient. 

The use which these fifty families made of 
commercial laundries, indicates that they 
should be divided for clearness into four dis- 
tinct groups. 

First, those who use commercial laundries 
only for collars, or for shirt and collars. All 
the other work is done at home. 

Second, those who use the laundries only 
to relieve them of washing. These order wet 
wash as a rule, although a few also send out 
shirts and collars. 

Third, those who use the laundries for 
washing, drying and ironing flat work. Here 
too, a few send out shirts and collars, leaving 
only the intimate washing and a part of ihe 
ironing for themselves to do. 

Fourth, those who use the laundries prac- 
tically to do everything for them. If ihe 
laundry does the ironing by machinery, it is 
usually called Thrift service; if by ma- 
chinery and hand, Family or De Luxe service. 

When discussing the laundry problems with 
friends of mine, a question or two has been 
sufficient to determine the group in which they belong, 
thus making it much easier to present the economic aspect 
of the question to them. But, knowledge as to how the 
work which is done home is handled, is of equal import- 
ance for this purpose. In the fifty families I have studied, 
while there are a great many variations, three general 
groups will be found: 

First, those in which the housewife does all the work 
herself. 

Second, those in which she does a part of the work, 
while a servant or laundress does the rest. 

Third, those in which all the work is done by the ser- 
vant or laundress. 

It should be borne in mind that in each group the total 
amount of work which is done in the home depends on 
the extent to which commercial laundries happen to be 
used. If these three groups are used to sub-divide those 
previously described, we have some twelve groups, and 
if these in turn were sub-divided into three income- 
groups, which would be sufficient, to differentiate those 
who should buy the lowest priced, the medium price, and 
the highest price home machines, we have at the maxi- 
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GE Flatplate Troner. 
The ironing unit ts permanently mounted in a table with white 


porcelain top which folds out. 
plate is heated by two elements which permit the maintenance 
of different temperatures at each end of the shoe. 
dials provide a 100 deg. temperature range between high and low. 





Of the pressure type, hand operated only. 
The shoe forming the upper 


Thermostat 


mum thirty-six slightly varying home conditions to con- 
sider. The effective salesman will consider these varv- 
ing home conditions and shape his sales appeal accord- 
ingly if he is most successfully to get washing machines 
and ironers into every home which can use them econont- 
ically, and pay for them without difficulty out of their 
present incomes. 

One important fact this study discloses: more women 
in this country iron at home than wash at home. This is 
substantiated by the fact that more electric irons than 
washers have been sold to them. 

A real opportunity, therefore exists to show millions 
of women who may not be doing much washing, that it 
will pay them to buy an ironer. For these women, the 
ironer is often a more logical first step toward a com- 
plete laundry unit than the washer. 

This is the fourth of a series of articles by Mrs. Ralph 
Borsodi in which she has analyzed the earning power of 
electrical equipment in the home. The others have been: 
on washer and ironer in February issue, the range, re- 
frigerator and kitchen mixer in April, the vaccum cleaner 
and floor polisher in July. 








Self conscious and yet serene, 

young bachelors frequently demon- 

strate to lady friends that they 
can cook. 


Ol 
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Bachelor 


facts as plain as the nose on one’s face, has recog- 
nized the bachelor apartment as an institution in 
this land of the free. 

Not yet has the notion percolated around that serious 
bachelor apartments pretty generally exist, and offer 
more than a market for cracked ice and whoopee. 

Go to Chicago’s near north side to see the institution 
in full bloom. Watch boys fresh out of college 
carry up parcels containing cauliflower and Prince 
Albert. “A great many more men are keeping house 
today than ever before,’ declares Mellicent Martin, real 
estate specialist. “Economic pressure is probably the 
main cause. During my eleven years’ experience, I have 
noticed a steady increase in the number of masculine 
establishments. Four or five men can club together and 
secure an attractive furnished apartment for one-half 
of what it costs them individually.” 

E. A. Edkins of the Commonwealth Edison Electric 
Shop, Chicago, is a pioneer in recognizing this phe- 
nomena. 

“A lot of young fellows are living the life of Riley,” 
he said. “The old fashioned boarding house is extinct. 
Up in the sound proof apartment buildings men are get- 
ting together and having all the comforts of home. They 
form a market for fans, electric refrigerators that can 
turn out plently of ice cubes, waffle irons, radios, toasters, 
and tie and pants pressers. Where they cook much, you 
can sell them anything. 

“We noticed the large number of men looking over 
demonstrations—even cake mixing—for a long time in 
the Electric Shop. At first we thought they were simply 


, \HE motion picture, notorious for dealing only with 
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A Market for 


sauntering through to enjoy the refrigerated air. When 
they bought we had no way of telling whether the chaps 
had wives or not. Now we know more. I predict that 
manufacturers will go after the man market more in the 
future. This device for tossing out cigarettes, electri- 
cally lighted, which you see on my desk, is an evidence 
of the trend.” 

There are three different groups of men who maintain 
their own establishments, according to Miss Martin. 
They are: 

1. Clusters of four to six young men who join to- 

gether to save on living expenses. 
. Large bodies of students or fraternity men who live 
twenty to forty under one roof. 

3. Two friends who take an apartment together in 

order to enjoy the pleasures of a home. 

4. Wealthy bachelors who maintain establishments for 

entertaining purposes. 

No statistics are to be had on the size of this trend. 
Yet it is estimated that fully 5,000 bachelor apartments 
exist in Chicago—about 15,000 in New York—and a 
proportionate number in other cities. 

A survey by the Chicago Real Estate Board, of the 
area bounded by Oak, Chicago Avenue, Dearborn and 
the lake, revealed 1,855 furnished apartments and 1,497 
unfurnished places. On this basis, the near north side 
contains approximately 5,565 furnished and 4,491 un- 
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Appliances 


furnished quarters. Mrs. C. R. Nelson, manager of the 
Lansing, and in close, touch with the situation for a 
decade, figures that 50 to 60 per cent of the furnished 
places are filled with men. Baird & Warner, specialists 
in unfurnished flats, believe about 5 per cent of their 
offerings are exclusively bachelor. This would give 
3,006 bachelor apartments for the near north side alone. 
and real estate men agree that Chicago’s total is 
easily 5,000. 

The reason for the increase in the number of bachelors 
apparently lies in the fact that these men won't, or be- 
lieve they can’t afford to marry. 

Apparently women, except for social graces, have be- 
come unnecessary in these Eveless Edens. Laundries 
sew buttons on their clothes and darn socks, maids come 
in and clean up, handy delicatessens permit quick shop- 
ping, and rental libraries, radios and nearby pictures 
satisfy the craving for entertainment. 

“These men get their own breakfasts,” says Miss 
Martin, the realtor. ‘Sometimes the maid prepares 

’ their dinners, although many do all of their own cooking. 
The standard of entertainment of men is on a larger 
scale than women’s. Their after-theater parties include 
a table set with all the modern electric cooking appli- 
ances, such as chafing dish, toaster and coffee pot. 
Frankly, men seem to enjoy cooking and are going into 
this sort of thing more and more.” 
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pers were married. 


By 
ae 
Blackburn 


The movie director, as you 
may witness by this scene 
promptly popped young women 
into this economic vacuum 
who proceeded to harry the 
bachelor for five reels. 


said E. A. Edkins, “we thought these shop- 


Now we know that men buy for their 
bachelor apartments.” 





The Commonwealth Edison Electric Shop, Chicago, has 
long been noted for the number of men who looked over 
all demonstrations. 








learing Down the 





e e * 
By Horace P. Liversidge 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Philadelphia Electric Company; 
President, the Electrical Association of Philadelphia 


The Electrical League 
functions as a business 
unit whenit removes the 
barriers of difference 
betweenindustry groups 


E ARE just learning the practical value of busi- 

ness co-operation. Nor are we alone in this 

particular, for there is plenty of evidence on 
every hand of definite trends toward co-ordination of 
effort. Progressive leaders are learning that business 
can show greater returns when legitimate competitors 
are broad-minded enough to recognize the fact that what 
helps one helps all, and that nothing is to be gained by 
wasting time and money on a costly cut-throat, com- 
petitive battle. The old, self-confident attitude of “going 
it alone” may serve its purpose during a boom period, 
but we must recognize that we are on the threshold of 
a new era—that a lot of small-town practices will have to 
be kicked into the discard—that the job ahead must be 
handled in a broad-gauge, common-sense businesslike 
manner. 





When I look back over the early experience of leagues 
—look back over the objectives of the utility on the one 
hand and the ideas of the various members of the various 
associations on the other—I marvel that it took so long to 
understand each other’s objectives and before full advan- 
tage was taken of the opportunities so readily to be 
gained through a closer co-ordination of business activ- 
ities of all the electrical interests in a community. 


From an address delivered at Camp Co-operation XI, Association Island, July 27, 1951. 
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FENCE 


Instead, a great deal of time was lost by handshaking, 
backslapping, and formal dinners and entertainment, all 
of which served a purpose but at the same time did 
nothing toward definitely developing a real business pro- 
gram. Indeed, everyone seemed reasonably satisfied, and, 
in fact, I’m not so sure the public utility and its exec- 
utives did not feel more than content that having secured 
a reasonable amount of industry goodwill, it had no cause 
to worry, being satisfied enough to believe that having 
created this huge business structure with little apparent 
outside help, they were well able to continue unaided its 
future development. And when there was plenty and 
to spare of business for all, no doubt such a viewpoint 
was at least excusable. 

However, things never stay put for any appreciable 


_ length of time in this rapidly-changing industrial era, and 


the time came when the need for more intensive action 
in business development arose. Then it was that these 
same utility sales groups began to tramp on the toes 
of practically every other member of the electrical indus- 
try; and what happened in one community was pretty 
generally the case in all communities. Standing on the 
side lines in those days, I had my first opportunity to 
observe the situation, particularly as it existed in Phila- 
delphia. From that point of vantage it was clear the 
crying need was for a common objective, for a grouping 
together of the different branches of the electrical indus- 
try who could speak each other’s language and who could 
have a respect for each other’s business objectives. 


OW, what we were going through in Philadelphia 
was largely duplicated in all other cities; true there 
were exceptions here and there, but they were in the 
very small minority. It was easy to see that there existed 
a woeful lack of understanding, even distrust ; there had 
been built up a fence of misunderstanding with the utility 
on one side and the “club,” composed of all the other 
electrical interests, on the other. I saw many policies 
and plans formulated for “getting” the fellow on the 
other side of the fence, but few for actually getting 
together with him for a common objective. Assaults 
around the fence, over the fence, and under the fence. 
were made by one group or the other, but no one had 
suggested tearing the old fence down. At this time a few 
of us precipitated ourselves into the picture and each 
found that the other had made the same general observa- 
tions and were of practically the same mind as to how 
they should be corrected. . 
As I have already told you, at the outset I knew little 
about electric league activities and, to be frank, did not 
really care to waste much time with them. As a matter 
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ot fact, I believe this represented the 
attitude of the average utility ex- 
ecutive—I knew little and cared less. 
It took very little mental effort, how- 
ever, to discover that things were 
not just as fine as we would like, and 
I soon realized that if we—the util- 
ity—were to attain our objective of 
continuously - expanding sales, __ it 


© “Now, what we were going through in Philadelphia was largely duplicated 
in all other cities; true there were exceptions here and there, but they were in 
the very small minority. It was easy to see that there existed a woeful lack of 
understanding with the utility on one side and the ‘club, composed of all the 
other electrical interests, on the other. I saw many policies and plans formu- 
lated for ‘getting’ the fellow on the other side of the fence, but few for 
actually getting together with him for a common objective. Assaults around 
the fence, over the fence and under the fence were made by one group or the 
other, but no one had suggested tearing the old fence down. 


would be absolutely essential that 
we have the support, the wholehearted co-operation, of 
every member and every part of the electrical industry 
Insour community. 

We made several blunders before really getting our 
program well under way. Personally, I blame myself for 
a part of this, and I, mention it because I feel certain 
others may be making the same mistake. During the 
formulation of our preliminary steps, instead of assum- 
ing the major portion of the responsibility myself, much 
of the work was delegated to a new employee specifically 
engaged to create the proper atmosphere of cordiality 
and develop plans for co-ordinating the various interests. 
This proved a failure and for most logical reasons: In 
the first place, the man did not have a broad viewpoint ; 
he came with the same old ideas for which so many 
utility managers of the earlier period were responsible 
and, incidentally, which electric leagues were content to 
live with—that is, a policy of father- 
liness on the part of the utility—a 


the working details of our program, I was most highly 
pleased to learn at the very outset that representa- 
tive men in all branches of the industry were most 
willing to express their views frankly and, at the same 
time, ask each other the question: ‘What can I do to 
help along this program?” However, the particular ques- 
tion that I, as the utility representative, was asked was: 
“What do you suggest?” And I wonder how many 
other committees or league managers are asking other 
utility executives that same question today. Well, don’t 
do it. The average utility man if asked that question, 
and he were perfectly frank in his answer, would prob- 
ably say: “I don’t know.” In order to formulate any 
general program it is necessary first to find out the objec- 
tives of each individual group represented in the asso- 
ciation. After these individual objectives are known, 
broad-gauge leaders from the various branches of the 





policy in which the utility takes it 
for granted that it is in a position 
to tell every other group of the 
whole industry what should or 
should not be done. expecting at the 
same time, however, to reach down 
into its pocket and pay the major 
portion of the costs for such pro- 
grams as are designed to develop the 
industry. It did not take long for 
us to learn a fundamental lesson— 


@ “Electric utilities today are realizing that their sales problem is one of major 
importance and that the continued development of sales will require many 
radical changes in sales policies during the next few years. I believe the 
majority today realize that to secure the desirable volume of business, one of 
the fundamentals is greater man-power. 


@ “Is there anything wrong or unbusinesslike, therefore, so far as the utility 
executive is concerned, in soliciting the assistance of the thousands of individ- 
uals in the electrical industry to help develop this business? Common sense 
alone dictates that he pitch into the development of a far-reaching program 
with an organized body of men and women and aid in every way possible in 
making the entire program a wonderful success. 


that in order to make real headway, 

it was absolutely essential for every group to be repre- 
sented by business executives who primarily were in- 
terested in the development of their particular business, 
but who were willing and able to jointly plan a compre- 
hensive program that would assure to each member a 
definite return in increased business for every dollar 
contributed toward the operation of the association. 

My part in what might be called the preliminary period 
was, first, to get close enough to the various members to 
understand thoroughly what they had in mind; at the 
same time, making these contacts count in so far as devel- 
oping a better understanding by all others of me and my 
Company. As I have indicated many times in the early 
days of our discussion, what I desired above all else was 


industry are then in a position to sit down and map out 
a program which will be most acceptable to all, giving 
due consideration to the other persons’ point of view and 
exercising a wholesome restraint of their own preferences 
and pet ideas. In such a conference it must be recog- 
nized that the utility is only one of the groups; that the 
utility executive, if he is a broadminded business man. 
will not inject his Company into the picture in any way 
that would show partial treatment in so far as other mem- 
bers are concerned. With the individual groups in Phila- 
delphia keeping these fundamentals firmly in mind, | 
think we have assembled the mechanism for a highly suc- 
cessful Electrical Association. 

And, gentlemen, right here I want to ask a question— 





to have everyone in the local electrical industry believe 
in the honesty and 


first in my honesty of purpose and 
uprightness of the utility which I 
took a reasonable amount of time— 
long enough to insure to everyone 
that what had been expressed in 
words was backed up by tangible 
performance. This is the founda- 
tion of all business confidence; no 
electrical association can hope to 
make real headway unless it builds 
on this vital principle. 

As a member of the original 
group which sat down to decide 
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Why “Electrical League?” Someone will have to tell me 
why you do not call it “Electrical Association.” [ must 
represented. This (Continued on page 69) 

@ “No longer can we hold to the provincial ideas of those who thought the 
electrical industry was the electric light and power group. The industry today 
is represented by every group engaged in the manufacture and sale of anything 
electrical. If the growth in output of the electric light and power companies 
is hampered or curtailed due to a lack of public appreciation or what not, the 
increase in dollar volume of sales of all others—manufacturers of equipment, 
jobbers, contractors and dealers—is likewise affected. Ours is a common 
problem today, and the maximum results possible can only be secured when 
we face these facts squarely and join hands and brains in the development of 
our future business program.” 
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Miss Mobley chats over some of the electrical home service needs 
with one of the youngest customers of the Southern Public Utilities 
Company. 


INE young ladies, well trained in home economics 

and management, work co-operatively with the 

sales and service staffs of the Southern Public 
Utilities Company and the North Carolina Public Servic? 
Company in the two Carolinas to great effect in expand- 
ing the market for electric ranges and appliances. 
although they never take an order. They are particu- 
larly valuable in increasing the use of ranges and 
appliances by owners who would be indifferent without 
their services. They a'so are able almost to eliminate 
returns and repossessions due to dissatisfaction. In fact, 
they work out solutions that permit the owner in many 
cases to keep their ranges where financial or other limita- 
tions seem to make this impracticable. 

Miss Charlotte Mobley, dean of the young lady experts 
and her superiors, built up the staff from a standing 
start some 6 years ago. Company men had seemed to 
be unable to get at the real bottom of many complaints. 
Women users simply would not give them the underlying 
reasons why they were dissatisfied with the equipment. 
Experience has since shown that in most instances there 
are reasons quite apart from the range, the appliance 
or the service that is the seat of the trouble. 

Sales and service men not understanding most of a 
woman’s household problems, simply failed to get the 


DE. 


Saving 


Home Service 


Functions as 


. But Never 


By S. T. 


basis of the complaint. Moreover, the woman 
at the head of the consumer’s home would 
not talk as frankly to the company men as 
these trained young ladies have been able to 
get them to do. In fact, the young ladies 
work almost entirely from the user’s view- 
point, keeping in mind the companies’ inter- 
ests. As Miss Mobley puts it, the job is to 
approach every case as a human problem 
and to forget that there is a ledger number 
connected with it. 

No set talk is laid out for the staff in han- 
dling a situation. The whole idea is to get 
at the real cause, regardless of what reason 
has been given. Generally, at the outset it is desirable 
to make clear that the caller is not a saleswoman. With 
their training and experience the young ladies are pre- 
pared to discuss, with value to the hostess, almost any 
household problem that arises. Indeed, it is in such 
discussion, often entirely apart from the use of the elec- 
trical equipment that the clue is found to the underlying 
difficulties. 

Once having located the real basis of the situation, a 
solution saitsfactory to the user is usually easy. For 
instance, a woman telephoned a branch office to send a 
truck to get a range purchased not long previously 
because she could not make the payments. One of the 
young ladies called. In a discussion of wall decorations, 
a subject on which the young lady was specially well 
informed, it came out that the householder wished to 
redecorate her entire home. Some valuable suggestions 
were made. In the final analysis the decision was made 
to do part of the decorating immediately and the rest 
later, keeping the range. Few salesmen would have 
known where to start on such a case. 

But trouble shooting is by no means the sole job of 
these trained young ladies. They do much effective 
work in showing owners how more efficiently to use 
their ranges and appliances. They avoid approaching 
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Super-Saleswomen 


Takes an Order 
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the situation from the expert angle, but come at it as 
one woman friend would talk with another in giving 


her a new receipt or a novel serving stunt. In many 
cases they are able to show the owner how to save money. 
In nearly every instance they can convince the hostess 
that more frequent and extensive use of the range or 
appliance is to her advantage. 

Another valuable product of the work of these young 
lady experts has been in actual sales. While they are not 
permitted to take an order, they get numerous leads that 
are passed on to the sales department in the right way. 
Having the background of the case as obtained by the 
staff young lady who has been behind the scenes, half of 
the selling is done. 

Still another by-product of the work of this staff of 
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MISS CHARLOTTE MOBLEY 
of the general office staff of the 
SouTHERN Pusiic UTILities CoMPANY 








Some of the most enthusiastic boosters of 

electrical cooking are the famed negro 

mammy cooks of the South. Here one of 

them is showing Mrs. Alexander, of the 

home economics staff of the Southern 

Public Utilities Company, what she can 
do with an electric range. 


home-economics experts is the selling of whole com- 
munities on the value and utility of electric ranges and 
appliances. Covering most of two states, with some 
94,000 household consumers, these two companies do a 
vast amount of merchandise publicity work. By keeping 
all adverse opinion out of the territory through the 
work of these nine young ladies, the publicity has no 
negative impressions to overcome. In fact, the word- 
of-mouth favorable reports of present range and appli- 
ance owners in the territory is one of the most effective 
forms of advertising possible. 

Mr. E. C. Marshall, president, and Mr. John Paul 
Lucas, vice-president, of the two companies both give 
close attention to the highly specialized work of these 
young lady experts. 
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The FALL Pusu 


Electrical Refrigeration Campaign to get New 
Impetus with 500 shows Week of October 3-10 





The series of refrigeration shows held in southern New 

Jersey were held in the show rooms of the Public Service 

Company. From four to eleven dealers exhibited at each 

show. Live prospect leads obtained ran from 115 in Jersey 
City to 1,279 at Camden. 
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“W HEN the electrical industry finally gets to- 
gether in promoting its business, new records 
of sales, profits and revenues will be hung 
up.” This is an old prophecy. Now a prophecy ful- 
filled. For this year the electrical industry, manufac- 
turers, utilities, distributors and retailers have gotten 
together to promote electrical refrigeration and as a result 
have created a bull market in a bear year. 

And since nothing succeeds like success the campaign 
still goes forward steadily, the year’s quotas are being 
reached and passed without any let up in the activity. 
A fall and winter campaign will be launched on October 
3rd with 500 or more refrigeration shows throughout 
the country which will rivet public attention on the need 
of refrigeration in the colder months and the economies 
in food preservation that make the refrigerator a paying 
investment. . 

Originally scheduled for the first week in September, 
Electrical Refrigeration Week has been put forward to 
Oct. 3-10. Several reasons determined this change; 
Labor Day, for one reason, calls many people out of 
town and would thus have lessened the week’s effective- 
ness, for another and more important reason, it was 
seen to be desirable to enlarge the scope of the local 
shows to include the central theme of food preservation 
which will secure. the cooperation of the food interests, 
providing a thoroughly practical demonstration of refrig- 
eration and clinching the great argument of economy. 

As an agency of cooperative promotion, for making 
immediate sales and above all for obtaining a large num- 
ber of very hot prospects the refrigeration show has 
demonstrated its great effectiveness. 


URING the spring and early summer some 79 large 
refrigeration exhibits were held in various parts 
of the country. In addition there were many smaller 
exhibits staged in outlying territories. For example the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company cooperated in a large 
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invested over 


$2000000 £2 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 
Wt Pays! 


Why was over $2,000,000.00 invested in electric refrigerators in May and June 
for 7,358 homes and apartments in St. Louis and St. Louis County? Jt Pays! 


Why have over 60,000 electric refrigerators been installed in homes and 
apartments in St. Louis and St. Louis County? It Pays! 


It pays in convenience—It pays in comfort and Always a sound investment, electric refrigeration 
health...and it pays in actual cash savings. Sav- _—iis an exceptionally sensible one in these times 
ings due to elimination of spoiled food. Savings when thrift is the watchword! Can anyone really 
made possible by the quantity buying of foodstuffe _*fford not to have it? How about you? When you 
++-tavings effected by making it possible to keep stop to think how low the prices on electric re- 
a frigerators are at present ... when you consider 
and use “left-overs” that ordinarily would be 
that you can start this convenience and saving 
thrown away...and savings due to the fact that for yourself with just a small down payment... 
electricity is cheap in St. Louis. Truly, money when you realize that the savings eleetric refrig- 
paid for an electric refrigerator is not spent, but eration make possible help you pay for it... then 
invested. don’t you agree that it pays? 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION BUREAU 
OF ST. LOUIS 





~ ELECTRIC 
“REFRIGERATOR, 


/ 





are tt use 






The first annual refrigeration display held in 

Seattle took place July 25 to August 2 under 

the auspices of the Refrigeration Bureau in . 
connection with the Seattle Exposition and a 
Outdoor Show in the Denny Regrade district. 

The display was housed under a separate 

roof, with 3,500 sq.ft. of display space util- 

ized by the dealers of the city. 


electric refrigeration show in San Francisco and dupli- 
cated the activity on a smaller scale in 75 of their stores 
in other communities. 

Returns in sales closed at these shows have been very 
good. The greatest return but one difficult to check for 
units sold has been in following the live leads obtained 


“at the shows which still are being turned into sales. At 


all the shows on which detailed figures have been reported 
to the headquarters of the Electrical Refrigeration 
Bureau, the number of leads is very high in proportion 
to attendance, indicating the drawing power of the shows 
among those people who are contemplating the purchase 
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By 


Laurence Wray 


This advertisement broadcasts to the 
people in the St. Louis area the results of 
a two months’ co-operative campaign con- 
ducted by the power company and refrig- 
eration distributors and dealers. The St. 
Louis activity as shown by the ad was 
highly successful. Outstanding features 
were: ample and concentrated newspaper 
advertising, a_ selling campaign built 
around Electric Refrigeration week and 
electric refrigeration shows held in each 
distributors’ showroom. Dealers also 
decorated their stores and held demonstra- 
tions. Coincident with the distributors 
shows the power company gave up its 
entire window space to electric refrigera- 
tion, placing in its windows at least one 
model of every distributor cooperating, 
displaying also the name of the distribu- 
tor, his address, and the names and 
addresses of all of his dealers located in 
the district. The cost of the advertising 
and of a manager for the duration of the 
activity was budgeted at $4,500, of which 
amount the Union Electric Light and 
Power Co. bore 75 per cent and the 
distributors 25 per cent. 











of a refrigerator and who take the opportunity offered 
by the show of looking over several makes at one time. 
These shows have also been admirable examples of utility 
dealer cooperation. Frequently the shows are held in the 
display rooms of the utility. They are invariably cooper- 
ative in character, all or most of the dealers and dis- 
tributors handling refrigeration exhibiting. The utility 
often bears a major portion of the expense budget and 
makes no charge of course for the quarters occupied, 
lighting or similar incidental expenses. 

Returns are usually high in comparison to expense. 
The following three shows and the returns are typical 
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_and interesting examples from three cities :— 


Washington, D. C. 


The cooperative activity in this city was carried on 
through the Electric League and was launched with a 
radio broadcasting program supported by four of the 
nine refrigeration distributors in Washington and by the 
central station which matched the total subscriptions of 
the distributors. 


T THE outset a Refrigerator. Show was not con- 
4 & templated. The popularity and response of the first 
program, however, was so great that it was decided to 
stage the show. The five distributors not in on the 
original program were beginning to notice the difference 
in the refrigeration business. They were unanimously 
in favor of joining hands with the four pioneers on the 
show. 

The show was staged for a period of five days on the 
ninth floor of the central station’s new building in the 
heart of the city. The five outside participants paid $100 
for the privilege of a space in the show. The original 
distributors were admitted free. During the course of 
the show it was found necessary to tax each of the nine 
exhibitors an additional $15 to cover means of securing 
the names .and addresses of approximately 95% of the 
entire attendance at the show. Mimeographed copies of 
these names were supplied daily to the exhibitors. 

The location of the show, on the ninth floor of an 
office building, with no attractions beyond a complete 
display of electric refrigerators, naturally resulted in 
attendance figures smaller than some other similar shows 
in other cities. This method had the advantage, how- 
ever, of attracting to a considerable extent only those 
people who were actually interested in buying an electric 
refrigerator. The display space was comfortably filled 
at all times but it was still possible for salesmen to have 
plenty of opportunity for putting over their sales talk. 
In spite of these imaginary handicaps a total attendance 
of 4,704 people were checked at the entrance, or approxi- 
mately 650 people a day. 

Immediately after the close of the show blank question- 
naires were mailed to all the exhibitors requesting very 
confidential information. These questionnaires were not 
to be signed and only the totals were to be published. 
Six of the nine exhibitors responded. Since the identity 
of the six exhibitors responding is not known it is impos- 
sible to say just what percentage of the total sales was 
represented in the totals. Total actual sales from the 
floor by the six exhibitors totaled 126, representing a 
gross business of $28,819. These exhibitors listed the 
leads they considered as really valuable at 576. 

Assuming that the report of the 6 exhibitors repre- 
sented ¥ of the actual sales, the net results of the show 
were as follows: 


Total Refrigerators Sold............... 168 
Total Value Retail of Sales............ $38,425 
Total Leads Considered Valuable..... om 768 
Annual Revenue for Central Station..... $ 4,032 
Total Cost of Show......... ere 
Total Industry Business Produced. . . $42,457 
Total Sales Cost 2.6% 


New Jersey 


N APRIL, 1931, Cooperative Electric Refrigeration 

Exhibits were held in Hackensack, Englewood, Ridge- 
wood, Camden, Trenton, Elizabeth, Newark, Jersey City 
and Paterson. 
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All of them were exclusively Electric Refrigeration 
Exhibits with the exception of the one at Trenton which 
also featured radio and electric equipment, and the one 
at Elizabeth which was in conjunction with an “Own 
Your Own Home” Show. Table 1 gives an analysis of 
these nine exhibits. 

Consider, for brevity, just one of these New Jersey 
Exhibits as a typical example—the First Annual Refrig- 
eration Show of the Electrical League of South Jersey, 
held in Camden, March 23 to 28, 1931. 

An executive of the Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company said: “This Show was successful from all 
angles. The attendance proved the drawing power of 
publicity. The sales made and leads obtained prove the 
public acceptance of electric refrigeration.” 

The show committee of eight men was representative 
of the local electric refrigerator sales outlets and included 
the assistant secretary of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. = 

The local sales outlets distributed 25,000 printed invi- 
tations two weeks prior to the opening. Many invitations 
were delivered by personal call. Twelve illuminated 
highway signs spread the news on all main highways 
radiating out of Camden. Posters were placed in 
buses. Newspaper advertisements appeared a week prior 
and during the Show in all leading papers. The 
Camden Courier brought out a special section on the 
opening day and put on a 15-minute broadcast. Lectures 
and music were employed each day. A door prize of one 
electric refrigerator was given away and was won by a 
Camden woman. 

Total cost of the Show was $2,055, including the 
refrigerator prize. About half of this expenditure was 
for newspaper advertising. 

Less than one week after the show each exhibitor was 
given a territorially arranged list of 3,000 prospect names. 
Refrigerator sales at the end of 30 days, traceable to the 
Show, amounted to $85,000. 


Kansas City 


HE Kansas City Refrigeration Show and Cooking 
School was held April 13 to 19, 1931. 

There were 12 local exhibitors and only domestic types 
of electric refrigerators were shown.  Secretary- 
Manager G. W. Weston of the local Electric League 
(The Electric and Radio Association of Kansas City) 
served as Manager of the Refrigeration Show. 

A special feature, the Cooking School, was conducted 
each afternoon (except Sunday) from 2 to 4. 

The Show was held in a large garage and the interior 
was decorated with potted and cut flowers and shrubs, 
giving a Spring atmosphere. 

No gifts, souvenirs of prizes were offered and there 
was no music. Admission was free and the attendance 
was approximately 8,000. 

Newspaper advertising and store window displays 
constituted the principal publicity. 

The sales outlets participating in the Show reported 
540 electric refrigerators sold as a direct result of the 
Exhibit. Of the 2,530 prospects obtained, 790 were 
considered as being reasonably certain to buy at some 
later date. 

All exhibitors were enthusiastic about the Show and 
the results obtained. One interesting result is that plans 
are already under way for the next Show and the local 
exhibitors now meet every 2 weeks to carry on the con- 
structive cooperation fostered by this first joint 
Exhibit. 
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Consumer 

Company Name 1929 1930 
California-Oregon Power Company....... 1,614 1,758 
Idaho Power Company.................. 1,252 1,447 
Northwestern Electric Company......... 1,058 1,150 
Pacific Power & Light Company......... 994 1,170 
Portland General Electric Company.. : 935 984 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company .. 954 1,109 
Seattle Lighting Department. . ; ..  1,031* 1,084 
Tacoma Dept. of Light & Power......... 1,337 1,494 
Washington Water Power Company......  ..... 1,684 








KILOWATT-HOUR SALES PER DOMESTIC CONSUMER 


All figures based on N.E.L.A. contest rules. 
* Estimated. 


IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Kw.-Hr. Per Domestic 














First 


The Pacific Northwest has averaged more than 1,000 


kw.-hrs. per domestic customer by early recognizing the 


importance of promoting load-building merchandise. 


By Clotilde Grunsky 


captured the national high record for kilowatt-hour 

sales per domestic consumer with a figure of 1614 
as against a national average of 502. In 1930 this was 
increased to 1,758 kw.-hr. What is more, every power 
company in the Pacific Northwest region last year 
showed an average of more than 1,000 kw.-hr. per 
domestic consumer, with the exception of one and this 
company came within 16 kw.-hr. of the mark. This 
remarkable record is worthy of study. Why is this 
region so uniformly ahead of the rest of the country in 
its domestic load? 

The answer, first of all, is because it started first to 
build this type of load. The d’strict is primarily agri- 
cultural in character with little or no industrial develop- 
ment except in one or two centers. Early in the game, 
therefore, the power companies of Washington, Idaho 
and Oregon recognized the advisability of building up 
the unit consumption of the home. They were the first 
to accept and merchandise the electric range and electric 
water heater. Back in 1917 and 1918, in the days when 
power company engineers in other parts of the United 
States were making speeches against the range as an 
undesirable load, the companies of the Pacific Northwest 
were already selling ranges and water heaters and writ- 
ing papers on how to improve them, how to install them 
and how to keep down the cost of servicing. 

It is perhaps significant that in every case these com- 
panies are actively in the merchandising business. In 
practically every case also some form of dealer coopera- 
tion has been worked out, from the parallel range selling 
set-up of the Pacific Power and Light Company to the 
flat salary basis of compensation for salesmen and the 
inclusion of dealer sales in the quota which is the prac- 
tice of the Idaho Power Company. 

Rates are low—lowest on the average perhaps of any 


. YEAR ago the California-Oregon Power Company 
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section of the country—and uniformly are of the induce- 
ment type, with a sliding scale of payments which en- 
courages the increasing use of electricity by admitting 
the customer to an ever lower rate level. 

As the result of a steady program of range selling the 
saturation of ranges in much of this territory is as high 
as from 25-30 per cent. Water heaters in most cases 
were started on a flat rate basis, but have in some in- 
stances been changed over to metered rates. It is interest- 
ing to note that the favored type is a heater of low watt- 
age with a large storage tank. The Puget Sound Power 
and Light Company reports that 24 per cent of its 
domestic load is represented by water heating. 

Progressive methods of agricultural selling are also 
outstanding throughout the entire district. County fairs 
become electrical expositions. Itinerant trucks outfitted 
with complete appliance displays bring the store to the 
farm. Booklets of the catalog type tell the story for the 
entire family to read during leisure hours. Live reserch 
departments develop new ways of saving money for the 
farmer by the application of electricity to dairy, poultry 
yard and field and, starting with this business approach, 
the use of labor saving devices extends as a matter of 
course to the farm home as well. 

Not only did this region outstrip the remainder of the 
country in its domestic load, but it ranked very near the 
top in the increases reported for the past year. One 
company reports a 219 kw.-hr. increase over the preced- 
ing year, another 144, a third a 102 kw.-hr. increase in 
the first seven months of the year with five months still 
to go. Not uncommon is the report of merchandising 
sales averaging well above $40 per consumer. 

In other words, the Pacific Northwest not only did it 
first, but it is continuing to do it and with its generous 
margin of head start, bids fair to keep in the lead for 
some years to come. 
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THE Honeycomes CEILING 


The aluminum strips throws the light directly on the merchandise but shields the 


light source from the eyes of passersby. 


Result: windows can have back lights 


as well as front. 


UNUSUAL WINDOW 
LIGHTING SYSTEM 
UTILIZES ALUMINUM 
LOUVERS 


Store windows of the West Penn 
Power Company at Uniontown, Penn- 
sylvania, are effectively lighted by the 
use of a diffusing “honey-comb” of 
polished aluminum louvers installed in 
the ceiling of the display space and 
placed below standard reflector lamps. 

Eighteen inches below the lamps is 
installed polished sheet aluminum strips 
on edge, to form a grille of diamond 
shaped openings 6 by 10 inches across. 
The strips employed are 12 inches wide. 
joined in somewhat the same manner as 
the separators in an egg crate, and 
mounted in wood sectional frames. In 
each of the main windows, three frames 
are used to cover the ceiling, the largest 
measuring slightly more than five feet 
square. 

The use of these louvers permits ade- 
quate illumination from ceiling lights 
but hides each light source from the 
eyes of passers-by, and at the same time 
adds a decorative note to the ceiling 
surface. Ceiling lights can be installed 
even along the back edge without caus- 
ing an unpleasant glare in the vision 
of “window shoppers,” while the over- 
all distribution of light sources, and the 
diffusion of light from the aluminum 
louver surfaces, allow perfectly even 
illumination of the window display from 
front to back. 

Forty 200-watt white bowl lamps in 
shallow mirror glass reflectors are ar- 
ranged symmetrically on the ceiling of 
each large show window, 144 feet long 
by 6 feet in depth, and in smaller win- 
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dows a sufficient number of lamps are 
used to give an average lighting in all 
windows of 300 f.c. Lamp spacing is 
approximately 12 by 24 inches on 
centers. 

Although in the West Penn installa- 
tion, 300-watt equipment is installed, 
200-watt lamps are used with entire 
satisfaction. Regardless of the size of 
lamps installed, the aluminum baffles 
provide an even, glareless light, and 
contribute the modern touch of bur- 
nished metal to the windows. The de- 
sign of the louver system is to be 
credited to the lighting service depart- 
ment of the West Penn Power Company, 





175-Mi1Le BEAM 


The world’s largest searchlight was 
forgotten for 27 years. 


NUMBERED 
FIXTURES 


Customers frequently do not care to 
decide upon the choice of fixtures when 
they are in the store, prefer to look 
over their homes again with certain 
fixtures in mind, later to confirm their 
selection. Accordingly, Mr. Woodhead 
of the Woodhead Electric Company of 
Roswell, N. M., decided to make tele- 
phone ordering easy, provided plainly 
numbered tags for each sample fixture 
which the customer could note and later 
use for ordering. These were not 
hieroglyphic and mysterious symbols of 
the order of “CX1847951,” which might 
suggest to the unititiated that’ the price 
was being kept from him and that he 
was being charged on a sliding scale 
according to his gullibility, but simple 
figures running from “1” up such that 
anyone could remember them. 

Mr. Woodhead finds that houseowners 
frequently jot down the numbers of the 
various fixtures to which they are 
especially attracted. Later, instead of 
having to ask for “that blue effect— 
you know, the one with brass on it and 
the tassel dingus at the end,” they write 
or telephone in, asking for numbers 
“17, 84, 6 and 108.” In approaching 
prospects who are ready to build but 
not yet ready to order fixtures, this 
system makes it possible for them to 
indicate numbers in which they might 
later be interested. They are urged to 
jot down this record for reference when 
the time comes to make their selection. 
Of course such prospects are later fol- 
lowed up by the store. 


LOST SEARCHLIGHT 


The largest searchlight in the world, 
a General Electric arc light mounted 
atop the city hall in’ University City, 
Mo., again nightly plays its beams 
across the greater part of Missouri and 
part of Illinois. This searchlight, with 
an eighty-inch lens, produces 250,000,000 
candlepower and is visible at a distance 
of 175 miles on clear nights. The 
searchlight is mounted on an electric 
elevator on which it is raised through 
the roof when in use. 

In 1904 E. G. Lewis, founder of Uni- 
versity City, had this huge searchlight 
placed in the dome of the Octagon 
Building, then being used as the office 
of the Woman’s Magazine Publishing 
Company. When Mr. Lewis left Uni- 
versity City a number of years later, use 
of the searchlight was discontinued and 
its existence forgotten by almost every- 
one. In 1930, when the city was con- 
templating the purchase of the Octagon 
Building for its City Hall, interest in 
the giant searchlight was revived. 
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LESS HEAT 


LIMINATION of three-fourths of 

the heat, with negligible loss of 
light, has been accomplished in a new 
type of high-intensity incandescent 
lamp equipment developed in the Re- 
search Laboratory of the General Elec- 
tric Company. 

There are numerous applications 
where intense illumination with a mini- 
mum amount of heat is required, over 
operating tables in hospitals, lighting 
wax models, other objects in store win- 
dow displays, and in opaque projec- 
tion. 

Heat is a necessary evil with all man- 
produced light—the scientist cannot pro- 
duce the cold light of the firefly, and 
such light is not the type generally 
wanted, anyhow. Approximately 85 per 
cent of the electric energy consumed in 
the most efficient tungsten incandescent 
lamp is radiated as heat, although in the 
household-size units this heat is not 
noticeable. When larger lamps are used, 
however, the heat quickly becomes ap- 
parent. 

The elimination of the heat is accom- 
plished by absorbing the heat rays in a 
liquid surrounding the bulb. Distilled 
water, a solution of copper chloride and 
some other solutions will absorb heat 
while transmitting most of the light. 
The heat is conveyed away from this 
solution by means of a cooling coil 
through which water is circulated. 
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I.E.S. SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY 


Plans for the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Convention of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society to be held at the William 
Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh, October 12 
to 16, indicate that the convention will 
attract world wide attention due to 
several outstanding additions to the cus- 
tomary technical program, according to 
an official announcement. Interest in 
the forthcoming convention will be 
heightened with a special program com- 
memorating the Societys’ Silver Anni- 
versary. 

Mr. A. W. Robertson, Chairman of 
the Board of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manutacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, is chairman of the General 
Convention Committee and John A. 
Hoeveler of the Pittsburgh Reflector 
Company is chairman of the Convention 
Executive Committee. P. H. Powers, 
vice-president of the West Penn Power 
Co., and Joseph McKinley, vice-presi- 
dent of the Duquesne Light Co., are 
serving as vice-chairmen of the Con- 
vention Committee. 


PICTURE-TAKER 


Research men at the lamp labora- 
tories of the General Electric Company 
at Nela Park, Cleveland, have been 
pothered by intruders. Nor could they 
always discover the identity of the in- 
truders. Ingenious, they rigged up a 
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EMPRESS OF BRITAIN 


For the first lighted stacks, visible for more than 30 miles at sea; useful, too, 
as an aviation beacon to transatlantic planes 
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He took his own picture 


device, utilizing the new _ photoflash 
lamp, which would automatically take 
the picture of anyone venturing beyond 
the “non admittance” sign. It worked 
as follows: The intruder, entering the 
laboratory, interrupts a beam of light 
which causes the photo-electric cell to 
motivate the electric circuit, thereby 
operating the specially designed trip 
device which simultaneously actuates 
the camera-shutter and flashes the 
photoflash lamp. Early intruders, of 
course, were unaware of the installa- 
tion of this mechanism. All they knew 
was that, upon entering the laboratory, 
they were greeted by a brief but intense 
flash of light (from the photoflash 
lamp) which warned them that some- 
thing had happened, and that the quick- 
est way out was the best way out of 
trouble. Consequently they fled—but 
not quickly enough to avoid leaving 
photographic evidence of their visits. 


BRILLIANT EMPRESS 


For the first time in the history of 
ocean navigation, the towering funnels 
of an ocean liner will be flood-lighted at 
night as an extra measure of safety. 

Soaring 68 feet above the sports deck 
of the new Canadian Pacific liner 
“Empress of Britain,” the three flood- 
lighted stacks, each large enough to hold 
three Pullman cars, will be visible for 
30 miles at sea, and will be seen for 
more than on hour before the ship her- 
self comes in view. 
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& 
Mrs. Ethyle Smallwood, 


merchandise manager 


TERRE HAUTE’S 
SMALLWOO D 
AND A RANGE DRIVE 


UPPOSE you were a sales manager 

in a comparatively small property 
which for the past five years had been 
adding a reasonable number of units to 
its range load. And then suppose you 
found that in less than two weeks you 
had sold as many ranges as you pre- 
viously had done in a whole year! 
That, indeed, would be cause for 
rubbing-of-the-eyes—unless, as in the 
case of Mrs. Ethyle Smallwood of 


Terre Haute, you were already in the 
secret ! 
Mrs. Smallwood is the merchandise 


manager for the Terre Haute, Indi- 
anapolis, and Eastern Traction Com- 
pany which has some 28,000 meters in 
Terre Haute and vicinity. She insists 
that this remarkable selling experience 
was not due to the workings of black 
magic, but rather to the practice of a 
code of selling which she has developed 
during her fifteen years of experience 
with this company. 

But her success has by no means 
been based upon theory alone. Rather, 
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her merchandising theories are the re- 
sult of a thorough apprenticeship in 
actual selling. Her experience really 
began with her first position with the 
Terre Haute company as private switch- 
board operator. The general manager 
soon recognized a latent sales ability 
and she was given an opportunity. Two 
years of actual door-to-door selling, 
followed by a period in which she was 
in charge of sales in the show room, 


gave her an invaluable groundwork 
upon which she has built her sales 
methods. 


Mrs. Smallwood’s theory of selling 
she places as first and most important 
of all “the assurance that the product 
is right—and that it represents the 
greatest value that the utility can offer 
the customer in return for his money.” 

The second is “consistent effort 
directed by a carefully laid plan toward 
a definite objective.’ We might say 
that by ‘consistent effort” Mrs. Small- 
wood means at least twelve actual inter- 
views by every salesman every work- 
ing day! 

And the third is to “let your satisfied 
users help to sell for you.” They did 
in this campaign, with worthwhile re- 
sults. In Mrs. Smallwood’s company, 
the users are as carefully listed by the 
Advertising Department as are the 
prospects! The history of this range 
campaign was short: There were no 
elaborate preparations; no barrage of 
advertising. It was simply decided 
that this was the opportune time for a 
drive—“concerted effort” is Mrs. 
Smallwood’s expression—to materially 
increase electric range sales. 

The product [Electrochef] had al- 
ready been thoroughly tested during 
the previous six months, had been found 
to measure up to Mrs. Smallwood’s 
exacting requirements. This “spur of 
the moment” campaign started with a 
sales meeting on Saturday; a single full- 
page advertisement in the Sunday news- 
paper; the mailing of personal letters to 


257 prospects. Monday each of five 
salesmen went out to secure interviews - 
with twelve housewives in electrically- 
wired homes; and they did it for twelve 
working days with the consistency that 
is so important a part of Mrs. Small- 
wood’s selling theory. 

Each salesman carried a complete list 
of all the users of this electric range in 
the Terre Haute vicinity—and he made 
use of it! One satisfied user was 
responsible for sales to four of her 
friends. There is a street in Terre 
Haute that has just six houses on it— 
and every house has an electric range! 
User recommendation —that, you will 
remember, is another of the pillars 
upon which this successful sales policy 
has been built. 

During the twelve working days be- 
tween March 30th and April 11th, five 
ranges were sold from the floor of the 
salesroom and 36 were sold outside. 
And—here’s a surprise—while calling 
on these 720 homes, the salesmen found 
not only the 36 range buyers but also 
4 who bought electric refrigerators and 
2 who bought radios, not to mention the 
“prospects” which the remainder of 
this group represents! 

Mrs. Smallwood’s own statement is 
interesting: “I believe the thing which 
pleases me most about the success of 
this very impromptu campaign is the 
unmistakable indication of a changing 
—if not indeed a changed—attitude to- 
ward the idea of electric cooking. Quite 
obviously, it is no longer considered the 
luxury which it once was, but is simply 
accepted as a ‘better way to cook,’ just 
as the electric radio and electric refrig- 
eration have been universally accepted. 
I believe that today the universal ac- 
ceptance of electric cooking lies almost 
entirely in the hands of the range manu- 
facturers, of the utilities, and other 
retail outlets in daily contact with the 
ultimate users.” 


PIGS, RANGES, 
DOLLARS 


A RECENT business success story 
was written by a farm implement 
man who told how he had sold farm 
equipment in a year when no ready 
money was available, all other manu- 


-facturers had retired from the market. 


He took his profits in trade. © 

Here is a true tale from Utah. Otto 
Davis of the Utah Power and Light 
Company last summer took in a litter of 
pigs as part payment on an electric 
range. He stood a lot of kidding until 
last month when he announced that he 
had sold the six pigs, for which he had 
allowed twenty-four dollars, for $237. 
Just what a salesman who lives in a 
city apartment house would do if faced 
with such a situation we cannot say, 
but that there is a moral to the story 
if we could only find it. 
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14 YEARS 
WASHER SELLING 


INCE 1917, T. J. Buford, Buford 

Washing Machine Company of 
Fresno, Calif., has sold washing ma- 
chines to the housewives of the San 
Joaquin Valley. Today his business is 
larger than ever before: A carload of 
washers every five or six weeks is his 
present record. 

The Buford method: From the first, 
Mr. Buford established his sales force 
along conservative lines. He himself 
made the first outside contacts, with 
Mrs. Buford taking charge of store sales. 
As other salesmen were added, he was 
extremely careful to secure the type of 
men who could be trusted to represent 
the policies of the company honorably 
in the field. Their work has been 
closely supervised, no abuse tolerated. 
As a rule the salesmen are able to 
earn from $250 to $300 a month in 
regular commissions. A man who can- 
not make a good income for himself 
is generally no asset to the company, 
is soon weeded out. 

Every salesman takes his turn on the 
floor and has a particular corner of the 
salesroom to which he may retire with 
a customer at any time for a private 
conference. 

Concerning reverts: Equally import- 
ant with the building of the sales force 
has been the care with which Mr. 
Buford has watched bad accounts, has 
kept his reverts down to a minimum. 
At the present time he finds that one 
in twenty, or about five per cent of the 
machines sold come back to his shop 
for rebuilding and resale. When these 
are taken in on the first or second pay- 
ment, they may be refinished, sold as 
new machines. If the machines have 
been in use for some time. he makes 
every effort to collect the amount due. 
Occasionally in agricultural districts, 
the complete failure of one crop will 
tighten money everywhere. When such 
a temporary difficulty in payment arises 
with one of his customers, he has fre- 
quently found it desirable to cancel the 
existing contract and to enter into a new 
agreement, allowing longer terms and 
easier payments if necessary, but col- 
lecting the money in the end. It is 
better, he believes, to have the customer 
paying regularly on a schedule which 
it is possible for him to meet, however 
small the monthly payments, than to be 
always in arrears on the original con- 
tract. 

In case of a revert, the salesman who 
originally made the sale and collected 
the commission is charged with the loss. 
If the machine is later resold, this 
amount is credited to him, so he suffers 
no loss. This policy makes salesmen 
careful; is one reason why Buford’s has 
not suffered from those abuses which at 
one time created such havoc everywhere 
in the washing machine field. 
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T. J. Burorp AND TROPHIES 


A carload of washers every five or six weeks is the Buford record. For him few 
salesmen, closely supervised, making good money. For him also: no branch stores, fez 
reverts, one of the best service shops on the coast. 


The Service Angle: An adequate 
service department is in his opinion 
essential to success in the washing 
machine field. Mr. Buford has three 
men always at work in this department; 
can repair or rebuild any machine in 
the market in his own, shop. This not 
only means customer satisfaction, but 
salvages much material for resale. 

At one time Mr. Buford experimented 
with branch stores in other valley com- 
munities, but he kept careful check on 
the returns and soon came to the con- 
clusion that the business could be run 
more effectively from the home store. 
The ideal branch manager was a diffi- 
cult person to find and could not pos- 
sibly take the same interest in building 
up the business or in supervising the 
sales force as the owner himself. The 
branches were given up before they be- 
came a serious burden. 

In recent years Buford has extended 
his stock and now carries a general line 
of electrical appliances, with secondary 
emphasis upon refrigerators and radio. 
This gives him more than one approach 
to customers and has proved an excel- 
lent development of the main washing 
machine business. Ironers are sold in 
numbers of about one to every eight 
washing machines. This proportion, he 
feels, could be increased if it were pos- 
sible to find the right woman who could 
both sell, demonstrate the machine in 
the home. Under present conditions, 
the salesman must pay for the time 
of a demonstrator (about $2.50) at his 
own risk. 

Washing machines still retain the 
center of Mr. Buford’s interest, how- 
ever. Recently the Buford salesmen won 
the silver cup of the Syracuse Wash- 


ing Machine Company in competition 
with the largest department store of 
Portland, Oregon. The Buford com- 
pany sold 111 washing machines of this 
make in a city of 69,800 population in 
four weeks’ time, with a quota of 60, 
while their rivals sold 107 machines in 
the same period, with a quota of 80. 
Last year the Buford organization won 
a similar trophy in competition with 
southern California. To them, selling 
washers is second nature. 





McELHINNY AND THOMAS 


On a recent trip to the coast, W. D. 
McElhinny, vice-president, Copeland Prod- 
ucts, Inc., met Evan O. Thomas, president, 
Thor Pacific Company, potent washer, re- 
frigerator distributor. “In July”, said 
Thomas, “Thor Pacific shipped twice as 
much merchandise as any other 30-day 
period this year.” 
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OrDERLY— 


Wall niches, modernistic furnishings, plenty of room to move around. and an air of 
smartness, windows of the G & L Electric Company of Beverly Hills 


BEVERLY HILLS 
IS MODERN 


HAT may be done in the effec- 

tive use of the modern motif in an 
electric shop is illustrated by the G & L 
Electric Company of Beverly Hills, 
California. The front of the building 
itseii is strikingly finished with a large 
etched glass luminous panel inset above 
the doorway, behind which are reflec- 
tors equipped with colored lenses for 
night effects. The show window ex- 
tends from a few inches from the side- 
walk to the ceiling and is left’ without 
valence in the modern manner. Over- 
head lighting has as a consequence been 
omiited entirely, the window receiving 
brilliant and slightly “different” illumina- 
tion from footlights concealed in troughs 
behind the low footboard. 

Within, Mr. Frank J. Grabmeier, one 
of the partners, has carried out the same 
spirit of modernism. Wall niches of 
unusual shape, backed by mirrors pro- 
vide attractive display space for small 
anpliances. Ceiling lights are also con- 
cealed in niches. Special light boxes 
with invisible lamps provide an indi- 
rect illumination which is most pleas- 
ing. They are attached to a dimmer 
operating cycle which at night serves 
to attract the passerby and, according 
to Mr. Grabmeier, is better than an 
electric sign. 

Black and silver is the color scheme 
for the walls—and shelving, show cases, 
stands and lamp display rack are all ap- 
propriately designed to match the decora- 
tive plan. The office on the mezzanine 
floor is shut off by a silver finished 
metal screen, which is picturesque and 
vet allows a clear view of the store 
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from within. Behind are radio demon- 
stration rooms, and a drafting and esti- 
mating room, while in the rear below 
is a completely outfitted storeroom and 
work shop, opening on a rear alley. 


SUMMER FOOD 
CARNIVAL 


OUSEWIVES in the Bronx and 

vicinity, in New York City, had an 
opportunity to learn the latest in cook- 
ing recipes and housekeeping arts of 
other nations at a Summer Food Car- 
nival held recently in the New York 
Edison Company’s demonstration at 555 
East Tremont Avenue, under the direc- 





tion of Neva Atkinson, Home Service 
Director. 

The program included a German food 
demonstration of “Leber Knoedel,” by 
Henri Hausli, Managing Chef, Hotel 
St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y.; fresh okra, 
mushrooms and tomatoes Carlyle, by 
August Espezel, Executive Chief Stew- 
ard, Hotel Carlyle; Jewish food demon- 
stration, “wiener schnitzel,” by Carl 
Wentz, Catering Manager, Garment 


Center and Capitol Club; and Italian 
food demonstration by C. L. Zucca, 
restaurateur. 

















MopERN— 


A foretaste of which is experienced by the 

exterior appearance of the store with its 

etched glass luminous panels, and generous 
window space. 





ATTRACTIVE— 
Note the simplicity, beauty and attention value of this window display of table appli- 


ances. 


They are gift merchandise and as such require more delicate display treatment 


than purely utilitarian devices. 
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“Jim” PAIGE 


Made a live store by attention to windows, 
floor displays, signs. 


CLEANER RACK 


ONG handled electric appliances, 
such as vacuum cleaners, floor 
polishers are awkward to display. Be- 
cause they must be leaned against some- 
thing for support, they generally are 
found in the background propped against 
the wall. In order to bring them into 
prominence without the necessity of 
leaning them against show cases or 
other larger appliances, the Public Serv- 
ice Company of Colorado at Denver has 
devised a display rack which permits 
great flexibility in arrangement. It con- 
sists of a low platform on wheels with 
a center pedestal supporting a notched 
shelf. The vacuum cleaners, floor 
polishers rest on the platform, about 4 
inches from the floor, their handles 
fitting into the notches in the shelf. 
This display rack may be moved from 
place to place as desired for special dis- 
play or for cleaning. Especially effec- 
tive is the stand for use as an “island” 
near the front of the store, permitting 
free inspection, easy removal, demon- 
stration. 
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DISPLAY AND MORE DISPLAY 


§ \ \ 7 HEN the Field Electric Company 


of Santa Barbara put ina series of 
spectacular window displays, it changed 
traffic habits of the entire population 
and converted the unpopular to the 
popular side of the street. Some years 
back Jim Paige changed the name of 


a varied but not too crowded display 
of fixtures. These are arranged on 


alternate circuits, so that those lighted 
at any 
together. 

The storehouse and shop extends across 
three shops in the rear. 


one time are not too close 





MaAssepD DISPLAY 


Mr. Paige believes in massing displays, rather than scattering miscellaneous equipment 


throughout the store. 


Swinging signs from the ceiling indicate the departments into 


which the store is divided. 


the store to the Paige Electric Com- 
pany and since then has continued to 
make history, adding several worthwhile 
“pages” to contractor-dealer records. 
The fixture room is at the rear, with 


MAID’S DAY 


HE popularity of many an electric 

appliance is determined not by the 
mistress of the house to whom it was 
originally sold, but by the maid who 
operates it. Believing that it is just as 
important to sell the electric idea to 
the kitchen as to the parlor, J. E. 
Flynn, business manager of the New 
Mexico Power Company at Santa Fe 
has inaugurated a system of having a 
special ‘“Maid’s Day” as part of every 
demonstration, cooking school which the 
company holds. ; 

In the case of a cooking school this 
special day is held the day before the 
lectures end and the number of maids 
present indicate well the interest which 
has been taken by the mistresses during 
the earlier sessions. Usually these meet- 
ings are crowded enthusiastic. Simpler 
language is used, the practical stressed, 
rather than entertainment values. Em- 
phasis throughout is on labor saving, 
cleanliness, cooler kitchens and other 
advantages of electricity. which might 
particularly appeal to the maid herself. 


hin 
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NEON-LIGHTED 


Always one of. the most attractive stores 

on the block in the daytime, the Paige 

Electric Company of San Bernardino with 

its neon sign is the best lighted one at 
night. 
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WHAT MAKES A 
GOOD WINDOW? 


WALTER JOHNSON, window dis- 

* play artist for the Ira F. Powers 
Furniture Company of Portland, Ore., 
is the possessor of thirty-eight medals, 
eighteen loving cups and numerous 
other prizes, ranging from engraved 
watches to cash, which his windows 
have won him in national or local con- 
tests. 

Mr. Johnson lays down one funda- 
mental rule: that the merchandise must 
be the center of attraction. 

From this. axiom arise many of his 
other principles: 

(1) He does not use action windows 
because he believes the public stops to 
see the mechanism and is apt to neglect 
the merchandise. For the same reason 
he does not introduce human beings, live 
animals into the picture. Reason: a 
window occupied by a litter of puppies 
will stop a crowd any time, but it will 
advertise pups, children, not electrical 
appliances. 

(2) He does not use colored light, 
except in rare instances. Reason: The 
resulting display, although perhaps 
beautiful, attention compelling, is apt to 
misrepresent the merchandise. The cus- 
tomer who was attracted by the article 
under the conditions of the theatrical 
window display, may be so disappointed 
when seeing it inside the store that he 
does not make the purchase. 

And though he is sparing in his use 
of colored light, J. Walter Johnson uses 
color in other ways to excellent effect. 
Color, line, a focus of interest—these 
are the materials the artist uses in paint- 
ing a masterpiece; they are the mate- 
rials of the window decorator as well. 

A total absence of bright colors occa- 
sionally may attract by its very differ- 
ence. Thus, one of the most popular 
windows was one designed in the early 
days of Amos and Andy, with colors 
confined strictly to black and white 
splashes of black skilfully arranged 
against an all white background. 

Mr. Johnson has no prejudice against 
artificial flowers, although he recog- 
nizes that they are forbidden to many 
of the window decorators of the larger 
stores. He conceives of them as theater 
properties to be used effectively to in- 
troduce a spot of color where desired. 
They are appropriate to certain types 
of theatrical stage setting with a purely 
decorative theme, whereas they might 
be out of key in other windows where 
the realistic mood predominates. 

Velvets, silks and other expensive 
materials are not needed to produce 
effects. Some of Mr. Johnson’s most 
effective windows were made with bur- 
lap, or with cotton drapes, costing not 
more than 25c. a yard. Wallboard is 
invaluable, as also wall paper and lino- 
leum. Billboard posters can frequently 
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The May Company rule: Help yourself 


be used by cutting out the parts appro- 
priate and pasting them on wallboard 
for cutouts. 

Mr. Johnson believes in watching the 
other fellow’s windows. If there is one 
which catches the eye, he makes a prac- 
tice of going on by and then passing 
a second time. If the window still 
seems good, he tried to analyze what 
principle makes it so. One of his theor- 
ies is that a window shall be simple, so 
that its complete message may be taken 
in by a passerby. ‘ 

One of the most practical hints which 
Mr. Johnson offers for window decora- 
tors is to keep a scrap book. He has 
one in which he keeps anything which 
might later be the source of an idea. 
These come from magazines and news- 
papers, advertising or reading pages, or 
from any other source. Sometimes it 
is merely a particular balance which 
an advertising artist has caught in his 
layout, sometimes a figure which can 
later be enlarged to complete a design, 
occasionally an unusual color combina- 
tion, or perhaps just an idea which may 
be elaborated into a background. 

He uses lighting in unusual ways to 
good advantage and believes thoroughly 
in flexible window wiring to permit a 
variety of effects. Spot lights on a 
framed picture which presents the mer- 
chandise as a living tableau are a favor- 
ite way of creating a focus of interest 


at the desired spot and permit of in- 


finite variations. 

Windows are planned in advance, but 
not always on paper. Occasionally Mr. 
Johnson will make a sketch of the effect 
he wants to get. More often he works 
direct in the final medium. This does 
not mean that the concept is not care- 
fully worked out before he starts; the 
window has always taken complete 
shape in his mind before he makes any 
move toward providing cutouts or 
drapes. For if there is one thing to be 
learned from Mr. Johnson’s methods, 
it is that prize winning windows are not 
the result of accident. 


APPLIANCES 
AT WORK 


7. your appliances” is the first 
rule laid down by W. O. Woolston, 
head of the electric department, May 
Company’s department store, Los An- 
geles. “Show them working” is the 
next step. This store does not believe 
in glass cases; displays all appliances on 
open tables with the price plainly 
marked, so that the self-service idea 
may be carried out as far as possible. 
There is almost always some demon- 
stration going on. The store specializes 
in appliance days; features that par- 
ticular article of advertising, invites cus- 
tomers to come in with their questions 
or with appliances which may be. in 
need of repair. Always there is a 
demonstration of the featured appliance 
in progress; always the demonstrator 
is glad to answer questions, help solve 
difficulties. ‘ 

The department store requires that 
all clerks have at least a high school 
education, conducts also a school for 
new sales people, recommending books 
on salesmanship and along the lines of 
the merchandise in the particular de- 
partment in which they are to serve. 
The electrical department, in particular, 
encourages its sales people to make 
themselves specialists in the appliances 
which they handle. 





Potty Moran AND ROYAL 


Apropos of movie tie-ins, already discussed 
in this department, the P. A. Geter Com- 
pany, Cleveland, send us this picture of 
their Royal cleaner, concerning which Polly 
Moran is scarcely registering any great 
familiarity. The man is Sidney Black- 
mer; the picture, “It’s a Wise Child” with 
Marion Davies. 
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In the Office 
a Market for 
New Floor Lamps 
Which Provide 
Flexible, Efficient 
Source of Indirect 





Illumination 
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ABOVE 


These lamps are lighting merchandise 
and are well adapted for office to office 
Solicitation and demonstration. 


LEFT 


It is altogether fitting and proper that 
the office of Nela Park’s Home Light- 
ing Specialists should supplement its 
overhead lighting with two indirect 
portables of the type which they par- 
ticularly recommend for use in the 
home. These Miller units, shaded in 
parchment, feature instead of a single 
high-wattage lamp, a cluster of three 
60-watt lamps, and shed an effictent 
light on the many home lighting prob- 
lems that come up in the office. Note 
the absence of harsh shadows and the 
wealth of softly diffused light. 
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MPARE 


With everything else on the market 


AS USUAL 


SESSIONS 


2 | ~=«SETS THE PACE IN 
 Erectric CLOCK 


VALUE § fits a price year. But folks 


still demand service for their money. That is why 
Sessions, who have weathered a dozen depres- 
sions can offer what people want most in clocks, 
- at prices they are glad to pay. Look for the 
quality and service behind the price.. Examine 
these three sensational up-to-the-minute synchro- 
nous motor clock values. See your jobber now, 
for immediate stocking. The Sessions Clock Com- 
pany, Forestville, Conn. Also Woolworth Bldg., 
New York; 5 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago and 

S. J. Hammond & Co., 150 Post St., San Francisco. 











THESE CLOCKSe 
THESE NEW PRICES 


SESSIONS 
WESTMINSTER 
CHIMES 


Retail $28.50 


The Wonder Clock of Sessions with quarter- 
hour, self-correcting, foolproof Westminster 
Chimes. 16 nates on the hour, 8 on the half, 
4on the quarter. This is No. 20A with selec- 


ted mahogany inlay case, quick-legible nu- 





merals and full Sessions quality throughout. 
Other models in mahogany and walnut. They 
are the only synchronous Westminster Chime 
clocks without clutch, retaining spring, or 
electric chime contacts. 21% inches long. 


DOUBLE-TONE STRIKE 


Retail ‘16.50 


See this El Bernice model, with 2-rod strike, 
selected hand rubbed mahogany or walnut 
finish cabinet with handsome popular inlay 
panels. 21% inches long. One of the most 
sensational buys in clockdom. 





TRIPLE-TONE CHIMES 


retail ° 22.00 


Genuine Sessions ‘‘Chapel Chime” clocks, 
with hour and half-hour 3-rod chimes. Genu- 
ine hand rubbed walnut or mahogany cabi- 
net with popular inlay design. All Sessions 
chime clocks have auxiliary motor to operate 
chimes, doing away with clutches, retaining 
springs and chime contacts and cutting after- 
sale servicing. 21% inches long. 
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ABOVE 
This Luminator designed by Wolfgang and Pola Hoffman 
for the office of Benjamin Becker in Chicago is in har- 
monious accord with the other modernistic furnishings of 
the room. These New York designers have combined the 
practical with the artistic in expressing the power and 
efficiency of present-day light sources. 


LEFT 


Those who work in the theatre know the value of light in 

every setting. So it is not strange to find an indirect 

portable by Kayline featured in the office equipment of 

the Lawrence Studios, Cleveland, which designs and man- 
ufactures stage sets. 











RIGHT 


An indirect portable is an easy way to double the foot- 

candles on your desk. Note the absence of shadows or 

glare; the kind of lighting that takes some of the head- 
aches out of usual office routine. 
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Tearing Down the Fence (Continued from page 51) 


tell you that one reason I was lukewarm to the old 
Electric Club of Philadelphia was that I was imbued with 
the fact that it was largely a social organization and I 
think our managing director will tell you that I refused 
to take any real active part so long as it maintained an 
organization which did not have a definite business pro- 
gram—a program which guaranteed to every member 
who put a dollar into its operation, a return equal to or 
greater than the amount he had contributed. That is a 
fundamental. So I ask you, why call a business associa- 
tion a league? From my standpoint, I wish they were all 
associations with the word “business” added for em- 
phasis, for I tell you, you have one of the biggest business 
opportunities ahead that any group of men have ever had. 

Electric utilities today are realizing that their sales 
problem is one of major importance and that the con- 
tinued development of sales will require many radical 
changes in sales policies during the next few years. I 
believe the majority today realize that to secure the 
desirable volume of business, one of the fundamentals 
is greater man-power. 

Is there anything wrong or unbusinesslike, therefore, 
so far as the utility executive is concerned, in soliciting 
the assistance of the thousands of individuals in the elec- 
trical industry to help develop this business? Common 
sense alone dictates that he pitch into the development of 
a far-reaching program with an organized body of men 
and women and aid in every way possible in making the 
entire program a wonderful success. I call that plain, 
ordinary, business sense, and that is just what we are 
doing in Philadelphia. 

Right here I think it desirable to express accurately 
my conception of the fundamentals upon which an elec- 
trical association should rest: 

(1) Its membership should include all groups of the elec- 
trical industry. 
The kind of an electrical association I am talking 
about should be all inclusive; its membership 
should include all groups of the electrical industry. 
(2) Its major objective must be the development of all 
electrical markets. 
And unless that is your major objective, I want 
to tell you you are headed for trouble and there 
will either be a change in the league or a change 
in the manager before you get through. 
(3) It must benefit impartially all members of the 
association. 
It is hardly necessary for me to say that you do 
not want to accept contributions from all groups 
knowing full well that these contributions are 
benefiting some special few; that you are taking 
money from the rest and giving them absolutely 
nothing in return. 


(4) It must have an aggressive managing director who 


has a business head to begin with and then is allowed 
to use it. 


These are four cardinal points. When you have based 
your association on these fundamentals, your objectives 
will be clarified and the results in so far as the effect on 
the individual members is concerned will not only be ap- 
preciated but you will get the financial support necessary 
to carry you forward to bigger and broader fields of 
activities. 

My observations have probably enabled you to draw 
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certain conclusions regarding the answer to the implied 
question contained in the subject assigned to me: “The 
Value of the Local Electrical Association to the Utility.” 
That value is determined by the kind of an electrical 
association, its membership, the manner in which it is 
managed, and the kind of business program it has as its 
objective. If the association is operating on a business- 
like basis and the public utility is broad-gauge and far- 
sighted enough to realize the great need for assistance in 
the development of their sales program, then I’ll say to 
you that the value of such a combination to the utility 
means greater business, lower costs of selling and greatly 
improved public relations. 


CANNOT too strongly emphasize the last item—that 

of public relations. Of one thing I am positive, that the 
utility company must make certain that the public good- 
will in its community is of the highest order. In the 
development of a national program, there has probably 
been considerable lack of attention to local situations, 
resulting in misunderstanding, a coldness and aloofness 
which has been felt by the public at large and which 
certainly has been felt and resented by the other interests 
of the electrical industry in their business relations with 
the local utility. This unconscious development of a 
superior attitude on the part of the utility and its em- 
ployees has certainly not helped to create that type of 
public goodwill in so far as the local communities are con- 
cerned, and which I believe to be absolutely essential 
if the volume of sales in the future is to continue on a 
satisfactory basis. What affects one must affect all in 
the electrical industry. No longer can we hold to the 
provincial ideas of those who thought the industry was 
the electric light and power group. The industry today 
is represented by every group engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of anything electrical. If the growth in 
output of the electric light and power companies is 
hampered or curtailed due to a lack of public apprecia- 
tion or what not, the increase in dollar volume of sales of 
all others—manufacturers of equipment, jobbers, con- 
tractors and dealers—is likewise affected. Ours is a 
common problem today, and the maximum results pos- 
sible can only be secured when we face these facts 
squarely and join hands and brains in the development 
of our future business program. 

In my own Company, we have 8,000 employees ; in the 
local electrical industry, some 30,000. Is it not better in 
looking ahead to the development of both the industry 
and of the utility, for us to join our 8,000 with the other 
30,000 in a goodwill and personalizing effort for the 
development of the entire electrical industry in our 
community? 

During the past eighteen months industrial conditions 
by and large have not been encouraging and yet the 
volume of electrical business done in our territory has 
been most gratifying—several campaigns in particular 
have developed a volume of business far in excess of any 
similar period in the past. We know today that the major 
part of these results was due to co-operative effort under 
the leadership of the Electrical Association. 

Now is the golden opportunity ; the trough of business 
depression is behind us; the right kind of an Electrical 
Association, properly organized, properly manned, backed 
by brains and money, will prove one of the surest means 
of speeding up the business recovery. 
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New MercHanpise 


A Few of the Many Interesting Appliances that Have 
Recently Appeared on the Market 











GE Flatplate \roner 


The merchandise department of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., at Bridgeport, Conn., 
has announced the addition of a new 
ironer, “The Flatplate,” to its line of 
home laundry equipment. It is simple 
to operate. Pieces difficult to iron can 
be done in less time than it takes by 
hand, and an added feature is that 
suits and dresses can be pressed quickly 
and thoroughly. 

The ironing unit is permanently 
mounted in a table which has a remov- 
able white porcelain table top, the 
sides and back unfolding into three 
shelves which may be used as storage 
space for ironed clothes, and a lap 
board in front to keep the damp clothes 
from resting on the operator’s lap. 
When not in use the ironer becomes a 
practical kitchen table. The aluminum 
shoe forming the upper plate is heated 
by two elements, each individually con- 
trolled by a thermostat. This permits 
the maintenance of different tempera- 
tures at each end of the shoe. Thus, 
if all the ironing is to be done on 
one end, the other end may be turned 
to low, and the end that is being used 
can be turned to any required tempera- 
ture. Thermostat dials marked high, 
medium, and low provide a 100 degree 
temperature range between high and 
low.—Electrical Merchandising, Septem- 
ber, 1931. 





Loyal Revere Clock 


A low priced electric chime clock has 
just been announced by the Revere 
Clock Company, Cincinnati, O. This 
“Loyal,” model 300, is of Colonial de- 
sign; 7% in. high, 183 in. wide and 4} 
in. deep. It is a lacquer finish Hon- 
duras mahogany tambour with a Tele- 
chron motor. Beneath the silvered dial 
a small carving accentuates the simple 
Sweeping lines of the tambour. The in- 
tended retail price of the clock with 
hour and half-hour strike is $22.75, and 
with Westminster chimes, $29.75.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, September, 1931. 
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DMC Food Preparer 


The Doughnut Machine Corporation, 
1180 Broadway, New York City, with 
sales offices at 725 Widener Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 819 E. First St., Los Ange- 
les, and 871 Folsom St., San Francisco, 
Calif., announces the DMC food pre- 
parer which, with its nineteen attach- 
ments, is equipped to perform practic- 
ally every kitchen operation. Outstand- 
ing among these attachments are a 
drink mixer, pea sheller, can opener and 
a vegetable slicer. Other attachments 
include a_ beater, whipper, chopper, 
shredder, freezer and cutlery sharpener. 
The G. E. oversized motor is equipped 
with 38-speeds. The base is finished in 
various color schemes, including chrom- 
ium plate.—Electrical Merchandising, 
September, 1931. 





Torrid 1000 Watt 
Automatic Iron 


Announcement has been made by 
Beardsley & Wolcott Mfg. Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., of a new Torrid. 1,000 watt 
6 lb. iron. By turning the dial, any 
desired heat is automatically obtained 
and thermostatically maintained. It is 
finished in chromium plate in black 
only, and has a beveled edge sole 
plate with finely tapered point. A new 
type of ventilated heel rest is also sup- 


plied. The intended retail price is $6.95. . 


—Electrical Merchandising, September, 
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W estinghouse 
Refrigerators 


To meet the demands of a larger 
family with a moderate income, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield. 
Ohio, have just announced the addition 
of two new refrigerators to their stand- 
ard line. 

The cabinets of these models are of 
welded steel-shell construction. Their 
features include the buffet top. broom- 
high legs, arm-high temperature selector 
and defrosting switch, and satin finished 
chrome plated hardware. 

The Safety-Zone food compartment is 
of one piece removable porcelain on 
steel. The flat ribbon wire shelves are 
supported on stamped projections from 
the walls with rounded corners to make 
cleaning easy. Extra storage space for 
tall bottles in both models is provided 
between the right side of the froster 
and the compartment wall. The flooded 
type frosters are porcelain enameled 
inside and out, and are equipped with 
anodic non-corroding aluminum ice trays 
and one rubber tray. The ice capacity 
of both boxes is 96 cubes. A glass 
defrosting tray is supplied with each 
refrigerator. 

The refrigerating unit is of the her- 
metically sealed, forced draft cooled 
type, and is equipped with a Spencer 
Thermostat which provides automatic 
resetting protection. It slides into the 
top of the cabinet and is covered by 
the buffet top. The intended retail price 
of model WL-65 is $240, and model 
WL-85 is $340.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, September, 1931. 

s * s 


Insect Killer 


Insekiller, manufactured by Folmer- 
Chapin Corp., 254 Mill Street, Rochester, 
N. Y., is constructed to bring death to 
flying insects. It consists of specially 
designed apparatus carrying a 75 watt 
lamp for illumination and lure, sur- 
rounded by a barrier of charged wire 
of sufficient potential to kill instantly 
any insects that come in contact or at- 
tempt to pass between the wires. The 
electrical effect, it is claimed, produces 
instant death, even though they do not 
make actual contact. Insekiller is de- 
signed to resemble a_ portable porch 
lantern, and is finished in green to har- 
monize with the foliage. The intended 
retail prices range from $22 to $33.— 
Electrical Merchandising, September, 
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GE Washers 


Two new washers have been added 
to the home laundry equipment of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Both models feature the Activator, which 
the manufacturers claim assures positive 
washing action without tangling or 
braiding any pieces. Model 2-G has a 
one-piece, 8-lb. capacity square tub for 
washing and an additional tub contain- 
ing the spin basket for drying. The 
sheet aluminum spin basket makes 870 
revolutions per min., and is larger at 
the bottom forcing the water downward 
in order to eliminate vibration. Wash- 
ing and drying may be done simultane-+ 
ously. The tub is of mottled porcelain 
enamel and is finished in two shades of 
harmonizing China blue. Model L is a 
wringer type washer. The 8-lb. family 
size square tub is also of mottled por- 
celain enamel finished to harmonize 
with the color of the base. An extra 
large fast flow drain pipe permits quick 
emptying. The wringer is equipped with 
balloon rolls, a special return drain 
spout and a safety release. The intended 
retail price of model L is $139.50.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, September, 1931. 





Universal Mixer, Beater 
and Juicer 


This latest addition to the line of 
mixing machines manufactured by 
Landers, Frary and Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., creams, mixes, beats, whips, 
mashes, extracts and chops. It is port- 
able and can easily be converted from a 
mixer to a beater or juicér. There is a 
separate mixer for beverages, an ad- 
justable arm for raising or lowering 
the removable chromium plated beaters, 
and a rotary tray to give speed in mix- 
ing. Other features are a three speed 
motor, a 3 qt. porcelain bowl, and an 
aluminum fruit hopper and juice ex- 
tractor core. $24.50 complete.—Electri- 
cal Merchandising, September, 1931. 
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New GE Sunlamps 


With the development of the smaller 
S-2 Sunlight mazda lamp, a new line 
of sunlamp fixtures, lighter in weight 
and less expensive, has been announced 
by the Merchandising Department of the 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
This bulb consumes only 175 watts as 
compared with 450 watts consumed by 
the S-1 bulb, and, the manufacturers 
claim, provides 75 per cent as much 
ultra violet radiation.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, September, 1931. 








Waterbury Fit-Up 


An electric Fit-Up for converting 
spring-wound clocks into electric clocks 
is offered by the Ingersoll Waterbury 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. The Fit-Up 
comes complete, in a very small packet, 
and requires only one special wrench, 
included in the fit-up, for installation. 
Each packet contains three sizes each 
of hour, minute and sweep second hands. 
Thus mantel, wall, tambour, and grand- 
father clocks of nearly all sizes and 
makes can be changed into electric 
clocks with the Waterbury Fit-Up. The 
motor is a standard Waterbury Electric, 
silent in operation and bridging minor 
lapses of current. Its intended retail 
price is $10.—Electrical Merchandising, 
September, 1931. 


* 


T elalarm Clock 


The Telalarm, a self-starting illumi- 
nated electric alarm clock, has just 
been announced by the Warren Tele- 
chron Company, Ashland, Mass. This 
new synchronous timekeeper has a case 
of modern design made of Dura-silver 
alloy, with a molded black Bakelite 
base. The finish and pattern have been 
styled to harmonize with all types of 
modern furniture and with any color 
combination. The dial is illuminated by 
means of small Mazda lamp _ shining 
through a diffusing glass. The dial is of 
silver-colored metal. The Telalarm has 
an alarm movement operating a ball 
which rings for 20 min. unless shut off. 
Its intended retail price is $9.95.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, September, 1931. 




















Hamilton Beach 
Mixer-Extractor 


One of the outstanding features of 
this new “Combination”? food mixer and 
juice extractor is a ball thrust bearing 
for the juice extractor. It keeps the 
extractor attachment permanently quiet 
and takes all downward pressure, leav- 
ing the full power of the motor to 
drive the extractor reamer. The large 
extractor bowl is 7 in. in diameter and 
3 in. deep, and may be lifted free from 
the metal parts and washed. 

The appliance can be changed from 
the extractor to the mixer very easily. 
An adjustable brace makes it possible to 
use any dish, bowl or pan on the stand. 
The mixer is portable and can be taken 
from the stand and used for mashing 
potatoes in the kettle or any other such 
job. Other features of this combination 
mixer-extractor are a three speed mo- 
tor, chromium plated beater, green 
baked enamel base and green opaque 
glass extractor bowl. The intended re- 


tail price complete is $21.50.—Electrical 
Merchandising, September, 1931. 
* . * 





Delco Vacuum Cleaner 


Delco Appliance Corporation, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., presents the Delco Vacuum 
cleaner. It weighs only 113 lb., and has 
complete finger tip control of every 
operation, the manufacturers claim. An 
automatic lock upholds the handle while 
cleaning and locks automatically in 
three positions—upright, parallel to the 
floor and normal slanting. The nozzle 
is constructed to clean around the fur- 
niture legs, under low chair rails and 
in tight corners. The suction operates 
over the entire range of nozzle, getting 
the dirt from cracks near baseboards 
and the corners. The nozzle and self 
cleaning floating brush adjust them- 
selves automatically to the height of the 
rug. Free rolling wheels make it easy 
to roll from room to room. The in- 
tended retail price is $39.50. 


Arrow Devices 

A new line of appliance accessories 
has been announced by Arrow Electric 
Division of the Arrow-Hart & Hageman 
Electric Co., Hartford, Conn., which in- 
corporates screwless heater plugs, cord 
sets, cube tap, current tap, and two- 
way sockets.—Electrica! Merchandising, 
September. 1931. 
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Miller Utility Sunlite 


Following the introduction by the 
General Electric Co. of the new type 
S-2 Sunlight bulb, the Miller Company, 
Meriden, Conn., announces the Miller 
Utility Sunlite for use with this new 
lamp. The bulb supplies ultra-violet 
radiation in a milder form that the pres- 
ent bulb, and used with the Miller 
Utility Sunlite, is available for the 
domestic market. 

Through the Udezine principle of con- 
struction, five lamps can be made from 
one set, to satisfy the requirements of 
an entire household. One lamp makes 
it possible to have a wall bracket, a 
table lamp, a low floor lamp, an unusu- 
ally high floor lamp. and a floor lamp 
of ceiling height. Available in a choice 
of polished nickel and dainty ivory 
finish, this Sunlight lamp may be used 
as a reading lamp and at the same time 
provide the benefits of healthful ultra- 
violet radiation.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, September, 1931. 





Hotpoint 4-C-Matic 
Iron 


Edison General Electric Appliance Co. 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., announces their new 
A-C-Matic automatic iron, made spe- 
cially to operate on a.c. current, 660 
watts. This iron incorporates all the 
Hotpoint features of thumb rest, button 
nooks, cast-in Calrod unit and chrome 
plate finish. Its intended retail price 
is $6.80.—Electrical Merchandising, Sep- 
tember, 1931. 

€ s * 


Better-Aire Humidifier 


Silvers Mfg. Co., Waterloo, Iowa, an- 
nounces a new portable humidifier for 
domestic use. Arched wicks draw the 
water up from a reservoir of 5 gal. 
capacity by capillary attraction, creat- 
ing a moist surface over 35 sq.ft. of 
wick. This broad spread of moist sur- 
face with the electric fan blowing be- 
tween and over the wicks increases the 
natural evaporation and maintains a 
steady flow of moist air. 

The humidifier is all metal, except for 
the wicks, and is 234 in. long, 13 in. 
wide and 14 in. high. A table 34 in. 
high is part of the ensemble. The in- 
tended retail price is $29.50.—Electrical 
Merchandising, September, 1931. 
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Kromaster Percolators 


Lehman Bros., silverware manufac- 
turers, 197 Grand Street, New York, 
have recently brought out a new line of 
chromium plated electrical household 
table appliances under the name Kro- 
master Products, Inc. One of the lead- 
ing appliances, is the Lafayette, a four 
piece electric coffee percolator urn set, 
nickel or chromium plated with a Chro- 
malox element. The urn has an 8 cup 
capacity and stands 143 in. high. The 
sugar and creamer are gold lined. The 
tray is 17 in. long and 114 in. wide. 
The entire set is made of solid copper 
base. Other beautiful patterns in 8 cup 
electric coffee pots and porcelain china 
electric coffee percolator pots and sets 
with decalcomania designs, are also in- 
cluded in this line—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, September, 1931. 





Pemco Farm Type 
Water Heater 


This heater is designed to furnish hot 
water in quantities up to 10 gal. and is 
recommended for the farm and dairy, 
being a non-pressure type heater. It 
is built for wall outlet connection and 
portable use. There are no water con- 
nections. The top is removable, making 
it easy to fill and clean. A Chromalox 
ring type heating unit is bolted to the 
bottom of the tank, and has a manual 
switch and an indicating thermometer. 
Another model is made with automatic 
control but without thermometer. The 
tank is galvanized steel with welded 
seams, and is insulated with a 2 in. 
layer of rock wool. The draw-off valve 
has a hose thread connection for con- 
venience. There are graduation marks 
on the inside walls for measuring pur- 
poses. The outer shell is of steel and 
finished in light green. Manufactured 
by Philadelphia Electrical & Mfg. Co., 
1228 N. 31st Street, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Electrical Merchandising, September, 
1931. 








Torrid Percolator Sets 


Two new percolator sets have been 
added to the Torrid line manufactured 
by Beardsley & Wolcott Mfg. Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. The Plymouth set is 
Colonial in design and consists of a 
pereolator, tray, sugar and creamer. 
The percolator is 94 in. high, and has a 
7-cup capacity. It is equipped with a 
removable lid and wide throat which 
makes it easy to clean. The Theban 
set also consisting of a percolator, tray, 
sugar and creamer, is Grecian in design. 
The percolator has a dripless spout and 
a removable lid. The percolator of this 
set comes in 7 and 9 cup capacity. The 
percolators in both sets are equipped 
with Chromalox heating elements. The 
intended retail price of the Plymouth is 
$18.40; Theban 7 cup set, $19.90, and 
the 9-cup set. $20.90.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, September, 2931. 





Clements Hand Cleaner 


This handy compact Clements Junior 
hand cleaner has many uses such as 
cleaning davenports, drapes, mattresses, 
clothing and the interior of a car. A 
soft bristle brush attachment can be 
used for cleaning woodwork and books. 
The large dust bag provides sufficient 
area to permit the motor to develop its 
maximum cleaning power. It is manu- 
factured by Clements Mfg. Co., Inc., 
6650 S. Narragansett Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
—Electrical Merchandising, September, 
1931. 


Copeland Room Cooler 


At a recent convention of Copeland 
distributors a new room cooler was an- 
nounced by Copeland Products, Inc., Mt. 
Clemens, Mich. It consists of a blower 
type room cooler and standard condens- 
ing unit. The cooler dimensions are 
20 in. wide, 20 in. high and 224 in. deep. 
The depth from the wall when mounted 
is 264 in. An exclusive Copeland design, 
it consists of a large area of cross fin 
coil mounted in a metal housing with 
adjustable air deflectors at the front 
and a special type exhaust fan at the 
rear; an expansion valve, removable 
drip pan at the bottom with connections 
for carrying away condensation and four 
lugs at the réar for mounting. All 
parts except the fan are of aluminum, 
brass or copper. Fully adjustable air 
deflectors at the front of the cooler can 
be set at any angle by rotating the 
deflector rings or by moving the deflec- 
tors themselves. The 6-blade fan is 
equipped with an induction type alter- 
nating current motor.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, September, 1931. 
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Gem GE Mixer 


The new Gem mixer announced by 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co., 
Chicago, Ill., performs the more difficult 
tasks of food preparation easier and 
better than they can be done by hand, 
such as mixing doughs and _ batters, 
grinding meats. extracting and strain- 
ing fruit juices, and sharpening cutlery. 
The standard equipment includes an A.C. 
motor, 5 qt. bowl, wire whip, flat beater 
and polishing buffer. Other attach- 
ments, such as a good chopper, juice 
extractor, vegetable slicer, freezer, salad 
oil and mayonnaise dropper, dough hook, 
chute for pouring, knife sharpener and 
coffee grinder, are available at a slight 
additional cost. This mixer is recom- 
mended for use in homes, restaurants, 
cafeterias, soda fountains, and club 
kitchens. The stand and motor are 
finished in cream lacquer. The intended 
retail price is $115.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, September, 1931. 


* e * 





Hot-K old 
Home Heating-Cooling 
Plant 


A new home heating and cooling plant 
is being placed on the market by the 
General Iron Works Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, makers of air conditioning 
equipment. It is an automatic gas-fired 
system of the forced air type, equipped 
with a Frigidaire evaporator and com- 
pressor. The cooling unit of the plant, 
manufactured by Frigidaire Corp., is the 
same type used in Frigidaire room cool- 
ers, and is installed in the central return 
air duct. A by-pass carries the cooled 
air past the heating unit through a 
circulating fan, which has a capacity 
of 600 cu.ft. per min. The warm air 
ducts of the system are used to circulate 
the cooled air in the summer. 

Designed for homes of six or eight 
rooms, this plant has an entirely auto- 
matic heating unit. The cooling equip- 
ment can be either manually or auto- 
matically controlled. Cool breezes can 
be directed into all rooms at once, but 
engineers of Frigidaire Corp. explain 
that best results are obtained when 
only one or two rooms are cooled at a 
time. In this manner the plant reduces 
both temperature and humidity consid- 
erably.—E£lectrical Merchandising, Sep- 
tember, 1931. 
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Sentinel Automatic 
Washer 


A new, low-priced washer has been 
announced by the Automatic Washer 
Company, Newton, Iowa. The new 
washer is described by the manufac- 
turer as a quality machine, having such 
outstanding features as porcelain tub 
of standard capacity, in mottled gray 
finish, with heavy gauge galvaneal lid; 
sturdy, reversible, swinging wringer 
with 2-in. balloon roils; rubber-mounted 
motor; submerged agitator which will 
wash a few pieces or a tubful; modern 
and quiet worm gear and segment drive 
running in oil, with segment and pinion 
of laminated steel parts; one-piece rein- 
forced steel base of 16-gauge steel and 
symmetrical legs of the same material. 
Finish of the machine is gray, harmo- 
nizing with gray mottled finish of the 
porcelain tub.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ig, September, 1931. 





Everhot Room Heater 


The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, makers of the Everhot line of 
electrical appliances, announces a new 
cabinet type room heater, similar in ap- 
pearance to a small enclosed radiator. 
It is made of heavy reinforced steel 
and is finished in pure white or grained 
walnut. Cold air is drawn into the 
heater at the bottom, heated by the 
electrical element and forced out into 
the room from the register at the top. 
The double wall construction, the manu- 
facturers claim, keeps the metal body 
cool, in spite of the flowing draft of hot 
air produced by the heater. Element 
connections insulated from the body 
render the heater shock proof, it is 
claimed, and a baffle at the bottom 
prevents downward deflection. A handle 
is provided in the back for lifting 
and carrying the heater. It stands 
24 in. high, 12 in. wide and 6 in. deep, 
and consumes 1,100 watts at 110 volts. 
mo Merchandising, September, 

















Coldrink Water Cooler 


A practical and convenient accessory 
for electric refrigerators, Coldrink fits 
practically all standard refrigerators. 
Made of steel with three coats of vit- 
reous enamel, with a chromium finish 
rust proof faucet, it holds 6 qts. of 
water. There are no mechanical parts. 
Just fill with water, place on a re- 
frigerator shelf with faucet to the front, 
and simply turn the faucet down 
and you have cool running water. It 
keeps drinking water at a _ healthful 
temperature, will not permit the water 
to become flavored from foods, and 
Saves ice cubes. Manufactured by Ham- 
burg Brothers, 963 Liberty Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. — Electrical Merchandising, 
September, 1931. 


x + ” 
Ideal 
Portable Tubs 

New features of the portable Twin 
Tub of the Ideal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Saginaw, Mich., are the absence 
of sharp corners or edges that tear 
fabrics, non-rust castors and the non- 
rust enameled cover that converts the 
Twin tub into a table. Stock colors 
of the tub are green, gray, blue and 


white. — Electrical Merchandising, 
September, 1931. 





Star Washer 


This new low-priced washer is an- 
nounced by Barlow & Seelig Mfg. Co., 
Ripon, Wis., as a leader for their reg- 
ular Speed Queen line. A feature of 
this washer is the patented arc-cuate 
drive transmission, which renders the 
operation of the washer smooth and 
quiet. Other features are the free shift 
clutch, the submerged aluminum agita- 
tor, and the removable splash rim. The 
double wall tub, of full standard capac- 
ity, comes in polished aluminum or por- 
celain. The trough type wringer is 
equipped with full balloon rolls. _ Its 
intended retail price, east of the Rockies, 
is $69.50.—Electrical Merchandising, 
September, 1931. 
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New Westinghouse 


Midget 


The newest addition to the Westing- 
house radio line is the midget WR-14. 
The cabinet is of two-toned natural 
wood, 153 in. high. The chassis and 
power pack have been combined to 
make the unit strong and compact. A 
six-inch dynamic speaker has been spe- 
cially designed to insure full volume and 
quality of the pentode amplifier. Price 
$37.50 complete with tubes.—Electrical 
Merchandising, September, 1931. 


* * * 





Columaire Junior Radio 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has 
recently announced its latest model 
radio, the Columaire Junior De Luxe. 
Automatic volume control with multi-mu 
and push-pull pentode tubes plus the 
Westinghouse air-column reproducing 
system and a built-in electric clock are 
the outstanding features of this nine 
tube superheterodyne set. 

Two tone walnut has been used to 
form the cabinet which houses the com- 
pletely shielded chassis. As in former 
Columaire models, lines rather than 
carvings and overlays lend simplicity 
which blends with any surroundings. 
The speaker is mounted in the top, 
employing the 5 ft. air column to give 
elarity and richness. Price $125 com- 
plete.—Electrical Merchandising, Sep- 
tember, 1931. 

* bd 


R&SM Snap Switch 


Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, 
Ohio announce a positive snap action 
1,000 watt a.c. capacity thermostatic 
switch for electric flat irons and other 
thermostatically controlled heating ap- 
pliances. It maintains any desired tem- 
perature over a total heat range from 
atmospheric temperature to 525 degrees 
with a maximum variation of only 5 
degrees. This snap switch has but two 
moving parts, which, the manufactur- 
ers claim, results in more dependable 
performance. <A _ special low tempera- 
ture type thermostatic snap switch to 
maintain temperature with a differen- 
tial of but two degrees is also being 
placed on the market.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, September, 1931. 
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GE Grandfather Clock 
Radio 


Encased in a grandfather clock cabi- 
net and known as the “Longfellow 
Grandfather Clock’’ model, the General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has brought out a 10-tube superhetero- 
dyne. The radio is completely con- 
cealed, and the speaker is_ located 
behind the etched clock face, and finds 
outlet through a grille in the upper 
sidewall of the cabinet. A panel] door 
in the front opens to the tuning controls. 

The clock, of standard GE movement 
derives its current from the same outlet 
as the radio but acts independently.— 
Electrical Merchandising, September, 


1931. 





Kelvinator Room Cooler 


The new room cooler, recently an- 
nounced by Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, 
Mich., is of the dry system type and 
consists of three rows of annular finned 
tubing parallel with each other and 
connected at each end by a manifold. 
Two centrifugal type fans draw air in 
through an opening in the lower part 
of the front case and forces it up over 
the cooling unit and out through the 
openings in the top and into the room. 
The openings are arranged so that the 
air current is upward and outward 
which tends to promote the maximum 
circulation of air without directing a 
blast of air on anyone in the room. 
Directly below the cooling unit is a drip 
pan which collects the moisture removed 
from the air by the cooling unit. This 
pan is provided with an adjustable over- 
flow which permits regulation of the 
humidity of the air leaving the cooler. 
In order to secure the proper balance 
between the highside and the lowside the 
Kelvinator room cooler must be operated 
either by special high suction pressure 
units. Standard units should not be 
used. This condensing unit may be 
located in the same room as the cooling 
unit, but remote type installation is 
desirable. A one-piece cabinet of hand- 
grained walnut art metal encloses the 
cooler assembly. Small doors at each 
end of the cabinet provide easy access 
to controls.—Electrical Merchandising, 
September, 1931. 
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Everhot Glue Pot 


Believing that an exceptionally large 
market exists for an electric glue pot, 
the Swartzbaugh Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, is bringing out an 
“Everhot” glue pot which is equipped 
with the patented “Everhot’” element 
guaranteed against burn out. This ele- 
ment entirely surrounds the sides of 
the glue container and, it is claimed, 
develops no hot spots. Heat variation 
is provided for. After the glue is lique- 
fied at high temperature, the current 
consumption is reduced and an even 
minimum temperature is maintained in- 
definitely. The outer body of the unit 
is of heavy gauge galvanized rust-re- 
sisting steel and the compartment and 
untensil are of heavy gauge copper.— 
Electrical Merchandising, September, 
1931. 
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New 4-K Radios 


At its annual distributors’ convention, 
July 29-30, Atwater Kent Mfg. Co., - 
Philadelphia, Pa., brought out the fol- 
lowing sets for the coming season. 

Model 80, a rounded top midget, using 
a 24, two 35’s, a 27, a Pentode and an 
$0, 362.80. It may be had for 25 cycle 
operation also. 

Model 82 a Gothic style midget with 
the same tube equipment but with auto- 
matic volume control is $69.80. This 
model comes for d.c. without automatic 
voluine control, as well as for battery 
operation. 

Model 83 is a lowboy utilizing one 
less 24 tube $89. 

Model 87, also a lowboy, takes two 
Pentodes, three 27’s, three 35’s and an 
80. This set may also be had in a 
highboy cabinet. Lowboy, $115; high- 
boy, $125. . 

Model 89, in either the highboy or 
lowboy style housing, has an additional 
24 tube. Both have automatic volume 
control. The highboy cabinet has slid- 
ing doors. Highboy, $132; lowboy, 
$122. All prices are complete.—HElec- 
trical Merchandising, September, 1931. 





New Crosley Radios 


Crosley Radio Corp., Cincinnati, O. 
recently announced to their distributors 
their new Crosley ‘124’ 8-tube push- 
pull pentode superheterodyne _ series. 
Five models are included in this series: 

Playboy, a round top walnut finished 
midget, complete with tubes $49.50; 
Cheerio, an American Walnut veneer 
console, 404 in. high $65 complete with 
tubes; Merry Maker, a console 40 in. 
high with top and sides of black Ameri- 
can Walnut finish, $75 complete with 
tubes; Announcer, a console 423 in. 
high, with top and sides of black Amer- 
ican Walnut veneer with doors of 
matched walnut, $85 complete with 
tubes; and, Playtime, encased in a 
grandfather’s clock of mahogany veneer 
panels with solid mahogany front frame 
and moldings, which stands 669 in. high 
and is $95 complete with tubes. All 
these models use two 47 pentodes, two 
35’s or 51’s, two 27’s, one 24 and one 
80.—Electrical Merchandising, Septem- 


ber, 1931. 
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GE Sewing Machine 


General Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., is introducing a new addition to 
its home appliances—a portable sewing 
machine. It weighs only 223 lbs. in its 
leather case. The machine has speed 
control from its foot operated rheostat, 
and can be operated as slowly or as 
fast as desired. Because of its round 
bobbin and open hook mechanism it will 
not clog. It has a Universal GE motor, 
and sews materials ranging from chiffon 
to 3-ply overcoat cloth. The carrying 
case is constructed of seasoned hard 
wood, with interlocked and reinforced 
corners, covered with a washable fabri- 
coid. The inside is constructed to hold 
the machine securely, and is fitted with 
a tray to hold the attachments and ac- 
cessories. — Electrical Merchandising, 
September, 1931. 


* * 


Eagle Cigar Lighter 


Of vari-colored glass in classical de- 
sign is a new electric “Lift-A-Lite”’ 
cigar lighter brought out by the Eagle 
Electric Manufacturing Company, 59-79 
Hall Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The lighter is offered in crystal, pink, 
jade, amber, black, lavender and Chi- 
nese red. It is rated at 100 watts, 
110-120 volts and has replaceable ele- 
ment. The intended retail price is $1.65. 
ne Merchandising, September, 


Bell-Shaped Xmas Tree 
Lamp 


A new M-22 bell-shaped Christmas 
tree lamp has been announced by the 
Westinghouse Lamp Works, 150 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Following the shape of a miniature 
bell, this new lamp is designed to burn 
eight in series on 115-volt circuits. It 
is produced in six colors—red, green, 
blue, white, rose and yellow. Intended 
list price, 10c. each.—EHlectrical Mer- 
chandising, September, 1931. 


. ” * 


Silvers Washer 


An outstanding feature of the Silvers 
Washer recently brought out by Silvers 
Mfg. Co., Waterloo, Iowa, is its dryer. 
It consists of a metal dryer tank enclos- 
ing a pliable rubber bag with a metal 
lid. The wet clothes are put into the 
rubber bag, the lid put on, and a lever 
turned. A pump forces water from the 
tub into the tank between the rubber 
bag and the walls of the tank. As the 
water fills the tank the pressure pushes 
the rubber bag with the clothes upward 
and squeezes the water into the washer 
tub. The clothes come out damp dry. 
Another unusual feature is the pulsator 
which revolves in one direction, elimin- 
ating the center post. A pulsating cur- 
rent in the water is created which runs 
the suds through the clothes, removing 
the dirt. The washing is done by water 
action only—the pulsator does not touch 
the clothes. The stainless steel tub 
is of thermal construction, which it is 
claimed holds the heat in longer than 
single wall tubs, and remains cool out- 
side. Its intended retail price is $89.50. 
—Electrical Merchandising, September, 
1931. 
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New Prima Washer 


Prima Quickway is the name of the 
new low-priced washer just announced 
by Prima Mfg. Co., Inc., 21st & Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. The all porcelain 
tub with Armco iron base, of standard 
capacity, is mounted on rubber gaskets 
to remove strain. Extra rubber pads 
over each leg permits air circulation be- 
tween the tub and chassis. The alumi- 
num agitator is of the clover leaf type. 
The Lovell wringer is equipped with 
over-size rolls with safety release. 
Hard rubber collars on the end of rolls 
prevent rusting. The wringer is adjust- 
able to five positions. The intended 
retail price is $59.50.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, September, 1931. 





Vulcan 


Portable Tubs 


For the dealer to sell as a washer 
accessory or to offer as a premium to 
stimulate washer sales is a new “Roll- 
A-Tub” portable tub, made by the Vul- 
can Manufacturing Company, 2006 
Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 

The tub has heavy metal legs, easily 
attached, and easy-rolling casters. An 
extra long drain hose prevents splash- 
ing and empties tub quickly. The tub is 
equipped with large brass drain ferrules 
and rubber stoppers. It is attractively 
painted and the dealer’s name may be 
stenciled on it. The price to the dealer 
is $3.50 per set of two tubs, in lots of 
four sets or more.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, September, 1931. 





Currentime Clocks 


Currentime model 231, recently an- 
nounced by Universal Clock Corp., 200 
Lincoln Ave., Bronx, N. Y., has a case 
modern Gothic in design, finished in 
antique bronze, antique silver, old gold 
or colored enamel. The dial is satin 
finished aluminum under Dome crystal. 
The intended retail price is $5.95. Many 
other types of Currentime are also 
available. — Electrical Merchandising, 
September, 1931. 











Home Weather-Control 
System 


Control of the weather inside the 
home is easily made possible by the 
“Piatt Weather Control’ system devel- 
oped by the Heater Division of the 
oo Wheel Corporation, Lansing, 
Mich. 

This system combines a warm air 
furnace designed for burning oil, forced 
air circulation, a humidifier to provide 
desired moisture into the circulated 
air and a thermostatic control. 

The entire unit is manufactured and 
completely assembled in one _ factory 
and the thermostat, blower, humidifier, 
burner and heat chamber are not acces- 
sories, being incorporated into the com- 
plete unit. — Electrical Merchandising, 
September, 1931. 


* * 


Reynolds 


Insect Eliminator 


Colored light, tests have revealed, 
repels insects while white light attracts 
them. Proof of this is easily obtained, 
the Reynolds Electric Company, 2650 
Congress Street, Chicago, explains, by 
exposing a white lamp, noting the horde 
of insects attracted and then covering 
the white lamp with a green, amber 
or canary “Reco” color hood, watching 
the insects disappear. 

This company has developed a spe- 
cial colored glass hood for placing over 


white lamps. ‘‘Reco” color hoods are 
made in sizes to fit over white lamps 
from 10 to 60 watts. For 75 to 500 


watt lamps, ‘“Laco” color hoods of the 
same material are _ used. For flood- 


lights, etc., “Reco” color plates are 
available. — Electrical Merchandising, 
September, 1931. 
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R&M Motor 


Robbins & Myers Sales, Inc., Spring- 
field, Ohio, is announcing a new }-hp., 
1,750 r.p.m., split phase motor for use 
on washing machines and similar ap- 
pliances. This new motor weighs only 
19 lb. and, the manufacturer points out, 
is one of the lightest 3-hp. motors built 
today. A positive, dependable wool 
yarn lubrication system is employed. 
The starting switch is of the centrifugal 
type with wiping leads constructed for 
minimum friction wear. The leads are 
brought out through a molded block 
which can be quickly removed to permit 
reversal of rotation by changing the 
leads.—Electrical Merchandising,. Sep- 
tember, 1931. 


* * * 


Siko Headlight Bulb 


An automatic device that will dim 
glaring automobile lights without re- 
ducing the amount of light thrown on 
the road is offered in the new “Siko” 
non-glare headlight bulb. 

The bulb is equipped with a concen- 
trated filament of 21 c.p. and 32 c.p. 
The end and sides are covered with a 
high-reflecting material so arranged as 
to increase the intensity of the light 
beam without creating the subsequent 
glare. Another advantage of the bulb 
is its penetrating efficiency in foggy or 
rainy weather. The bulb is reasonably 
priced and is simply installed. Siko 
Sales, Inc., Union Building, Newton 
Center, Mass.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, September, 1931. 
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WELL-KNOWN ARTIST 
CONCEIVES NEW 
LIONEL DISPLAYS 


UNDREDS of dealers have ex- 

pressed tremendous interest in the 
new line of displays created by the 
Lionel Corporation for Lionel Model 
Electric Railroads. 

These new displays are entirely 
original and differ greatly from the dis- 
plays to which the trade has been ac- 
customed in the past. The majority of 
progressive retail stores featuring 
Lionel Trains are ordering these dis- 
plays this year. 

It is a well-known fact that mer- 
chandise well displayed is half sold and 
the store that makes the proper use of 
both window and department displays 
will obtain increased volume. 

The new Lionel displays are unique in 
design and brillantly colorful. Not 
alone are they tremendously attractive, 
but they display the merchandise to real 
advantage. 

Some of the displays are reproduced 
herewith. They may be _ obtained 
directly from the Lionel Corporation in 
New York City. 


FELIX ON 
TELEVISION 


In “Television, Its Methods and 
Uses,” August selection of the Scientific 
Book Club, published by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, the present status 
of the television art and the answer to 
the question, “when will television 
arrive?” is thoroughly discussed by the 
author, Edgar H. Felix. Regarding re- 
cent progress which has been the sub- 
ject of so much newspaper publicity, 
Felix writes, “The instrumentalities of 
television have recently improved tre- 
mendously by virtue of scientific prog- 
ress in other fields, such as the electrical 
transmission of audible frequencies, pho- 
toelectric tubes, vacuum-tube amplifiers 
and motion-picture projection. But the 
well established principles remain un- 
altered; tlte basic methods are only 
superficially modified. It is to the new 
tools of exquisite responsiveness and 
accuracy, replacing the crude instru- 
mentalities of the pioneers, rather than 
to new fundamental inventions, that we 
owe our recent progress.” 

The author studies the limitations of 
existing television system from the 
standpoint of the purchaser of a tele- 
visor in the home. He holds then the 
outstanding problem of television today 
is in overcoming the limitations imposed 
by the shortage of communication facili- 
ties. He points out that the method of 
attack on the problems made by engi- 
neers up to this time is following in the 
foot-steps of principles disclosed fifty 
years ago. 
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It sells trains. 


HOME AIR 
CONDITIONING 


rT OING Something About the 

Weather,” is an illustrated lec- 
ture on air conditioning in the home, 
prepared by Margaret Ingels, M. E. 
Miss Ingels is the first women air- 
conditioning engineer and is associated 
with the Carrier-Lyle Corporation, 850 
Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
The lecture consumes about 40 minutes’ 
time and is illustrated with lantern 
slides. It tells in a popular way what 
weather is and how it affects our com- 
fort and health in the home. It is 
offered for use to clubs and organiza- 
tions without charge by the Carrier- 
Lyle Corporation. 
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CLOCK BOOK 


The Herman Miller Clock Company, 
Zeeland, Mich., have just brought out 
a booklet by Mary Jean MacKinnon, 
director of decorative research, for 
House Beautiful, outlining the story of 
electric clocks for the home. Says Miss 
MacKinnon: 

“Already, people who exercise good 
taste are insisting upon character and 
beauty in their electric clocks. 


‘rore|io ELECTRIC HOME HELPERS 





The Beardsley & Walcott Company, Water- 

bury, Conn., have brought out this small 

stand as an aid to electrical dealers in 

selling their line of heating and_ table 
appliances. 


For the department store window, or sporting goods department, there is a qual- 
ity about this new electric train display that sets it apart from the usual thing. 
Courtesy the Lionel Corporation, New York City. 
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Llectric 


When  I’rigidaire’s — retail Prom oting the Flec- 
store at Dayton put this 
water cooler on the sidewalk 
to call attention to the show 
window and the Fifteenth 
Anniversary sale, few of the 
passersby could resist the 
temptation of having one on 
the company. 


tric Idea Takes Some 


Interesting Forms 


























Almost entirely re- 
constructed, the U. S. 
I‘rigate “Constitution” 
has hauled her tattered 
ensign up and started 
on a sight-seeing tour. 
A gallant old lady, she 


The new headquarters 
of the El Paso Elec- 
tric Company, Colorado 
Springs, enjoy the cu- 
rious distinction of do- 
ing business in what 
was formerly a church. 


has been equipped with 
a superheterodyne bat- 
tery-operated radio re- 
ceiver (G. E.) for the 


Two floors of window 

display add to the 

building’s attractive- 
ness. 





entertainment of the 
officers, crew. 





When the nine holes of the Wilmette, IIl., golf club were lighted by means of 

floodlight projectors mounted on 9 steel towers, the course attracted crowds 

reminiscent of the early days of midget golf. The course uses a total of 125 
kilowatts of lighting. 
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Sliding Shelves bring food in easy 
reach; exclusive with General Electric. 


Sanitary Super-Freezer, clean, gleam- 
ing porcelain; everything simple, 
sanitary, efficient. 


All-Steel Cabinets, porcelain lined interiors 
are acid and stain resisting. 


Monitor Top, mechanism sealed-in-steel, 
never needs attention—not even oiling. 




















DEALER SUPPORT 
that helped Build a Million Sales 


in less than 


r | ers OUR national magazines with 

a total circulation of nearly 20,000,000 
carry General Electric Refrigerator advertis- 
ing. 2,236 local newspapers and thousands of 
outdoor billboards tell the Monitor Top sales 
message over the local dealer’s name. This 
year alone, 957 million individual sales mes- 
sages will be used to help put General Electric 
sales quotas over the top. 


In addition General Electric backs the Mon- 
itor Top with one of the most powerful and 
comprehensive sales promotion plans ever 
placed behind a merchandising effort. Colorful 
year ’round mailings to household prospects. 
Effective radio programs. Store and window 
displays. Specific direct mail campaigns to 
architects, builders, grocers, hospitals, schools, 
apartment house owners, factory managers, 
restaurants for both domestic and commercial 
refrigerators and for water coolers. Special 
local campaigns to promote sales. General 
literature and advertising noyglties. 


The Silent Hostess Magazine, a monthly pub- 
lication of high merit, reaching a half-million 
readers. The “Sales Brooder,’’a series of films 





short years 


visualizing the advantages of General Electric 
ownership in language every housewife under- 
stands. Special training for salesmen including 
a correspondence course and slide films that 
show how to close sales. Local and national 
prize contests and sales conventions..Every 
proven form of promotion generously applied 
in intelligent sequence . . . aimed at one goal 
... building sales! 


Backing a product of outstanding mechanical 
superiority—proved by the greatest perform- 
ance record in refrigeration history. ..General 
Electric’s continuous, active, aggressive 
support has helped achieve an unprece- 
dented sales record. . 
less than four years. 


. a million sales in 


General Electric rides the crest of an ever 
mounting tide of public acceptance. Selling is 
easier. Sales stay sold. Profits are protected 
against service expense by a 3-year Guarantee. 


General Electric Company, Electric Refrigera- 
tion Department, Section DE9, Hanna Build- 
ing, 1400 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday evening, on a nation-wide N. B. C. network 











Do Y¥ ou Remember W’hen— 





FASHIONS IN LAUNDRIES 





It was certainly a hot day for the laundry at Guilford 
College, North Carolina, when the electric iron came into 
its own. We can count a dozen of them here—but there 
are twenty mammies on hand to push ’em. Notice the 
pails of water for sprinkling; above all, pipe the varieties 
of headgear which seems to have been an indispensable 
part of the costume of the well-dressed laundress. 


PIERSON’S PRIDE 


Charlie Pierson has a warm place in his heart for this Hi 
picture of one of the earliest products of his Standard ve 
Electric Stove Company. It had the oven up on top and —_ 
a fireless cooker arrangement below. Good Housekeep- ra 

ing’s red star shone on it in 1914 as it does today. san 


WHAT IS IT? 


This is one of those mysterious cooking contrivances roy 

which somehow defy complete identification. From the 

archives of the Portland (O.) Ry., Light & Power Com- Ti 

pany, this fireless cooker, alarm clock and all, was sup- 

posed to be the very last word in luxury and convenience Felt 
in the years just before the war. W. 
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GALLAGHER 

The illness and final resignation of 
L. Ogg, paved the way for the 
election of W. Neal Gallagher, 
formerly vice-president, to the pres- 


idency of the Automatic Washer 
Company, Newton, Iowa. 





Gallagher New 
Automatic President 


Succeeds H. L. Ogg, Resigned 


W. Neal Gallagher, for the past 
seven years vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Automatic 
Washer Company, Newton, Iowa, 
was elected to the presidency oi 
the company at their last meeting, 
following the resignation of Harry 
L. Ogg because of illness. I. F. 
Woodrow, vice-president, was 
elected to the board of directors. 

Mr. Gallagher has been associ- 
ated with the Automatic Washer 
Company since 1916 when he 
became a bookkeeper. When the 
war broke out nearly two years 
later he joined the Signal Corps at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Shortly after his return from the 
army he went to Dallas, Texas, as 
branch manager returning to New- 
ton in 1921 to take over the respon- 
sibility of running the newly- 
organized Public Utility Division. 
In January, 1924, he was elected 
vice-president and general manager 
of the company, director of sales 
in 1926 and a member of the board 
of directors in 1928. 





New Officers of Hygrade- 
Sylvania 


The officers of the Hygrade 
Sylvania Corporation, successor to 
Hygrade Lamp Company of Salem, 
Mass., Sylvania Products Company 
and Nilco Lamp Works, Inc., of 
Emporium, Pa., manufacturers of 
incandescent lamps and radio tubes, 
have been elected as follows: Chair- 
man of board, Edward J. Poor; 
president, B. G. Erskine; treasurer, 
Frank A. Poor; vice-presidents, 
Walter E. Poor and Guy S. Felt; 
clerk and secretary, John S. Lea- 
royd, Jr.; assistant secretary, M. F. 
Balcom. 

The directors are: E. J. Poor, 
B. G. Erskine, F. A. Poor, G. S. 
Felt, W. E. Poor, J. P. Hale and 
W. E. Erskine. 


In the Month’ s News 
Caddigan Elected Chairman 


of League Council 


Steffens Made Vice-Chairman 
at Island Meeting 


Election of members of the 
League Council for the ensuing 
year was held at Camp Cooperation 
XI, Association Island, July 30. 
J. J. Caddigan, secretary-treasurer 
of the Metropolitan Electrical 
League of Boston and asssitant 
superintendent, promotion depart- 
ment, Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston, was elected 
chairman, and R. S. Steffens, man- 
ager of the Electric Association, 
Chicago, was elected vice-chairman. 





Stevens Directs N. H. Clock Sales 


At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors, Edward Stevens, vice- 
president of the New Haven Clock 
Company, was appointed director 
of sales. 





CLARK 


The newly appointed managing sec- 

retary of the Dealer Division of the 

American Oil Burner Association is 

Arthur W. Clark. His will be the 

job of settling dealer problems in 
the oil burner field. 





Poorman Appointed New York 
District Manager Hotpoint 


Earle Poorman has been appointed 
district manager of the New York 
District of the Edison General 
Electric Appliance Company, Inc., 
to succeed W. B. Pierce, who be- 
comes manager range sales for that 
district. 

From the Southern California 
Edison Company in 1915, Mr. Poor- 
man, the following year became a 
salesman for the Hotpoint Electric 
Heating Company at Ontario, 
California. 

Two years later that company 
was merged with the Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Company, and Mr. 
Poorman became sales representa- 
tive for the Texas territory. 

A. W. Peterson has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the 
Missouri Valley District to succeed 
Earle Poorman, who has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the 
New York District. 
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DO. C. Small of the S.E.D. Staff was 
reelected secretary. 

Elections of members of the 
League Council for the thirteen dis- 
tricts were as follows: 

District No. 1—New England— 
J. J. Caddigan, H. E. Dawson. 
District “No. 2—Eastern—G. D. 
Munger, D. C. Birdsell, J. H. Van 
Aernam. District No. 3—East Cen- 
tral— J. E. North, L. E. Coen. 
District No. 4—Middle Atlantic— 
H. A. Brown. District No. 5— 
Southeastern—W. C. Allen, J. A. 
Fowler. District No. 6—Great 
Lakes—R. S. Steffens, W. O. Zer- 
vas, Ted C. Brown. District No. 
7— North Central—J. S. Hogan. 
District No. 8— Middle West— 
G. W. Weston, C. E. Michel. Dis- 
trict No. 9—Southwestern—A. A. 
Brown. (One other to be ap- 
pointed.) District No. 10—Rocky 
Mountain—L. M. Cargo. District 
No. 11—Northwest—( Mail vote to 
be taken.) District No. 12—Pacific 
Coast—H. H. Courtright, C. J. 
Geisbush. District No. 13—Canada 
—E. M. Ashworth, J. G. Glassco, 
James Lightbody. 





Stanley with Parr 


Arthur F. Stanley, formerly of 
the firm of Stanley and Patterson, 
Inc., well-known New York whole- 
salers, has joined the Parr Electric 
Company, Inc., N. Y., according to 
a recent announcement. 





Baily Moves to 
Mansfield 


Loomis, Stanton Appointed 


George Baily, for the past three 
and a half years Pacific Coast mer- 
chandising manager for the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. with 
headquarters in San Francisco, has 
been assigned the duties of assistant 
sales manager at the headquarters 
of the Westinghouse merchandising 
department in Mansfield, Ohio. 
Prior to his coming to San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Baily had been assistant 
to the general manager of the 
merchandising department. 

C. A. Meier, who has been dis- 
trict manager in charge of mer- 
chandising for the Southwest and 
Rocky Mountain regions, with 
headquarters in St. Louis, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Baily as 
Pacifié Coast regional manager. 

C. E. Stephens, vice-president, 
has announced the appointment of 
E. W. Loomis as Middle Atlantic 
district manager of the Westing- 
house organization, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. 

John J. Stanton, merchandise 
manager of the northwest district, 
has been appointed Milwaukee man- 
ager of the firm. 





UHRIG 


The recent resignation of Frederic 

P. Vose from the secretary-treas- 

urership of the Central Division, 

Electrical Credit Association, made 

the appointment of Frederick B. 

Uhrig a natural recommendation of 
the committee. 





Uhrig Takes Old Vose 
Post 


New Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Central Division Electrical 
Credit Association 


On recommendation of a special 
committee, consisting of three past 
presidents and two outstanding rep- 
resentatives of the radio and elec- 
trical manufacturing groups of the 
Electrical Credit Association, Cen- 
tral Division, the Executive Com- 
mittee has appointed Frederick B. 
Uhrig, secretary-treasurer of the 
organization, effective July 15, 1931. 

The Association was organized 
in July, 1896, whereupon Frederic 
P. Vose was appointed secretary- 
treasurer and held the position con- 
tinuously for thirty-five years. 

Fred Uhrig, as he is known 
everywhere throughout the coun- 
try, is highly esteemed by manu- 
facturers and jobbers in the elec- 
trical and kindred lines. He 
received a legal education of which 
he made good use in handling major 
credits for the Western Electric 
Company, Inc., and later for the 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 





Hertzberg Leaves Pilot 


Robert Hertzberg, for two and a 
half years sales promotion manager 
and more recently advertising man- 
ager of the Pilot Radio & Tube 
Corporation, of Lawrence, Mass., 
announces his resignation, effective 
September 15. He will return to 
New York, where he formerly was 
active in radio publishing circles. 





C. H. Callies Joins Conlon 


After more than eight years in 
the radio industry, C. H. (“Click”) 
Callies has joined the Conlon Cor- 
poration of Chicago. In his new 
capacity he will be in charge of all 
sales promotion and advertising 
activities. 
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Movet WL65— Exterior finish, lacquer; 
interior finish, porcelain. Over-all dimensions: 
width, 31% inches; depth, 22 inches; height, 59% 
inches. Shelf area, 11.40 square feet. Usable 
interior volume, 7.28 cubic feet. Ice-making 
capacity, 96 large cubes —11 pounds. Has her- 
metically sealed, trouble-proof Quiet Mechanism; 
conveniently flat, usable Buffet Top; Arm-high 
7-speed Temperature Selector; Automatic Built-in 
Watchman, and other WESTINGHOUSE “Com- 
pletely Balanced” features. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
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Move. WL85 — Exterior finish, lacquer; 
interior finish, porcelain. Over-all dimensions: 
width, 38% inches; depth, 22% inches; height, 
59% inches. Shelf area, 14.1 square feet. Usable 
interior volume, 8.98 cubic feet. Ice-making 
capacity, 96 large cubes—11 pounds. Has her- 
metically sealed, trouble-proof Quiet Mechanism; 
conveniently flat, usable Buffet Top; Arm-high 
7-speed Temperature Selector; Automatic Built-in 
Watchman, and other WESTINGHOUSE “Com- 
pletely Balanced” features. 


Flavor- Zone Electric 
Ranges for every 
home are profitable 
items for dealers. 
« A breath of sum- 
mer in mid-winter! 


One reason why the 
new WESTINGHOUSE 
Cozy Glow is a pop- 
ular seller. « What 
woman does not 
want a WESTING- 
HOUSE Master- Matic 


ron? The country’s 


leading iron. « The 
smart WESTING- 
HOUSE Columaire Jr. 
De Luxe increases 
profits for aggressive 
electrical dealers. 
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makes your profits gow 











